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HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 


with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop torg- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting -dge 
and give complete satisfaction. 

A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 
THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


HELPING CHILDREN 
TO READ 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH and JOSEPHINE WRIGHT 


A detailed description of procedures in a re- 
medial reading class conducted during a recent 


summer session at Teachers College, Columbia 


University: the analysis of each child’s prob- 
lem, the group activities carried on, the indi- 
vidual help given each child, the materials used, 
the records kept, and the reports made. The 
facts given here will assist teachers in prevent- 
ing reading difficulties and in dealing more 
effectively with children who have reading 
problems. 96 pages. Cloth $1.35. Paper 
90 cents. 
Also 

Reading Aids through the Grades: 225 Reme- 
dial Reading Activities. 


By 
Price 75 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


FOR NOVEMBER 
AND DECEMBER 
SEATWORK— 


Coloring—Cutting— 
Construction 


| PILGRIM 
VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


is the most authentic, most interesting, and most attractive 
portfolio of designs available 


8306 — Puritan men and woren, Indians, log cabins, children and animals, the good ship ‘“‘Mayflower,”’ 
trees and plants— in outline on heavy cardboard to be cut, colored and constructed into stand-up figures. 
When all the objects are completed a Pilgrim village is formed, with authentic details of costume and 
environment. A splendid Thanksgiving group project, ideal for sand table use or for visualization of the 
story of the Pilgrims. 8 sheets of outlines on cardboard with color suggestion sheet and detailed in- 


struction in portfolio. 


SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 


8363 — Contains 8 sheets of designs printed on good card 
stock, size 11 x 17, including the village church, the sleigh 
with reindeer, the glorious Christmas tree, the snow-laden 
hemlocks, happy children and their toys, the village houses 
and all the incidentals to create the atmosphere of Merry 
Xmas. Put up in strong portfolio with sheet of direc- 
tions. Size 11°, x 18. Price, postpaid, 60c 


Price, postpaid, 60c 


ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


8303—Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board 
showing Eskimo men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, 
sleds, polar bears, boats, and weapons used. Givesacomplete 
and vivid picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of 
our neighbors of the far Northlands. Price, postpaid, 60c 


| MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
New Brunswick, N. J. | 
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For lst and 2nd Grades 
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6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Eleven Fables from sop 
28 More Fables from -Zsop 
) Indian Myths 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 
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38 Adventures of a Brownie 
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ELIGHTFUL fables and myths—fascinating stories of 

nature, industry, and history—inspiring biographical sto- 
ries—and many stories selected from the best in children’s 
literature, are included in the titles listed at the left. 

These books, prepared by competent writers for use as sup- 
plementary reading in primary grades, already have made 
reading a joyful experience for millions of children. Your 
pupils will enjoy them, too. Printed on good paper, in type 
suitable for young eyes, well illustrated, and bound in strong 
paper covers in attractive colors, they are more than worth 
their very modest price. Each book contains 32 or more pages. 

Why not order a trial selection of these books now, availing 
yourself of the Special Introductory Offer below? 


7 cents per Copy, for 12 or More Copies ) Order 
8 cents per Copy, for 6 to 11 Copies __ by 
10 cents per Copy, for 1 to 5 Copies ) Number 


Prepaid { 


Prices: / 


Special Introductory Offer 


ANY 15 BOOKS IN THIS § ‘= 
LIST, PREPAID, for only — 


With a view to introducing these books to teachers who are 
not acquainted with them and who, perhaps, have not known 
that books of this character are available at so low a cost, we 
are offering to send any fifteen titles for only $1.00, prepaid. 
Read the list of titles carefully. Note the wide variety of sub- 
ject matter, and its adaptability to your classroom needs. 
Select any fifteen titles. Write the numbers of the titles 
selected in the coupon below and mail it to us with a dollar. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. A-6, Dansville, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONE DOLLAR 


FOR YOUR SELECTION OF FIFTEEN BOOKS 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. A-6, Dansville, N. Y. 


Enclosed is one dollar for which send me, prepaid, the fifteen books indi- 
cated by the numbers I have written below. 


Name 
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Street or R.D. State = 
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BRADLEY COMPANY 


Year Round Lessons 


in Science 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Forty Lessons of proven value from 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, printed in 
duplicating ink— 

Four for each month of the school year 


The subjects include Citizenship, Safety, 
Signs of the Month, Holidays, Reading Les- 
sons and ‘‘Something-to-Do’’ suggestions. 
Each illustrated, and the text—-printed in 
large type—is within the vocabulary of chil- 
dren of ist to 4th Grades. . . . This book 
provides just the type of Science studies 
teachers require, and eliminates the task of 
hand-copying, saving hours of time. 


Size 8 x 11. Price, $1.00 


Year Round Plays 


for Primary Grades 
By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Delightful dramatizations for children of 
Primary Grades. Its plays are simplified in 
regard to properties, stage directions and 
subject matter, so that a teacher may pro- 
duce them effectively with a minimum 
amount of preparation. They are printed 
in large type, in duplicating ink, elimi- 
nating the hours of hand copying or typing 
necessary with the ordinary play script. The 
subjects include Holidays, Safety, Nature, 
Citizenship and Fantasy. The pages are 
scored, to tear out easily, and the hekto- 
graphed scripts may be retained for repeated 
use. 


Size 7'4 x 10%. Price, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July and 
August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edito- 
rial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter April 4, 1933, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, 
Mass., under the Act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1897. 


COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY MIL- 
TON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return 
is desired. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School 


GETTING READY FOR THANKSGIVING—TODAY 


(Reading Lesson) 


Thanksgiving is coming! Hurrah! 


Billy and Mary have many things to 
do. 


Mary is making favors for the table. 

She colors a pumpkin on some. 

She colors a turkey on others. 

Then she prints a name on each favor. 

Billy is feeding the turkeys. 

He wants them to get fat. 

He brings in a big pumpkin for mother. 

The pumpkin is for Thanksgiving 
pies. 

Billy goes to the garden for popcorn. 


Billy always pops corn for Thanks- 
giving. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Make a collection of favors for Thanksgiving dinners. Select the simplest designs for sugges- 
tions to children. Encourage each child to make enough for his family to use on Thanksgiving. 


2. Draw pictures of things for which we are grateful. Tie these pictures together to make a booklet 


for the reading table. 


3. Cut out interesting pictures of things for which we are grateful and make a large poster en- 


titled “FATHER, WE THANK THEE” to be hung in the hall for other classes to enjoy. 


WHAT DAY IS COMING? 
Mother is making pumpkin pies. 
Mary is making favors. 

Billy is popping corn. 
They are happy. 
What day is coming? 


WHO AM I? 
I have a beautiful tail. 
I make it look like a fan. 
Billy feeds me every day. 
I say, “Gobble, gobble.” 
Who am I? 
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NOVEMBER, 1940 


LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


GETTING READY FOR THANKSGIVING—LONG AGO 
(Reading Lesson) 


John and Prudence are busy children. 
John helps his father hunt. 


They bring in a wild turkey jand a big 
bear. 


The meat must be dressed. 

It must be cut up and hung up to freeze. 
Prudence helps mother cook. 

Bread, cookies, and pies must be baked. 


Prudence brings mother the things she 
needs. 


Then she washes the pots and pans. 
Prudence helps set the big table, too. 
Everyone is busy and happy. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Look through books to find pictures of colonial kitchens. Note the brick ovens, the heavy 


kettles and pans, the pewter dishes, the heavy chinaware. Learn how meat was frozen to keep it 
fresh, where it was hung and how it was cooked. 


Help the children realize the difference between the cooking of colonial times and our time. 


Contrast the heavy pots, pans, kettles and brick ovens with aluminum pans and gas or electric 
stoves. 


Discuss the recent trend toward freezing foods—bring in labels from the various kinds of 
foods now frozen—meats, fruits, and vegetables. 


STORY HOUR 


Note: The teacher will probably need to compose the story since very little material is available for small 
children. 

‘John and Prudence were greatly excited. Governor Winthrop had just announced that there 
was to be a day of Thanksgiving in the colony. On this day everyone was to go to church to thank 
God for the fine harvest, good homes and the health of the colonists. 


After the church service there was to be a great feast. Everyone was to share in this. Even the 
friendly Indians were to be invited. 


No wonder the children felt happy. John began to talk of all the things he could do to help. 
Prudence did not listen to him. She was thinking of all the things she could do to help. 


(Continue,—bringing out the facts emphasized in the study.) 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


THANKSGIVING—TODAY 
(Reading Lesson) 


This is Thanksgiving Day. 

Billy and Mary are happy. 

They think of their home. 

They think of their father and mother. 
They think of their many friends. 
Everyone helps to get dinner. 

Mary puts the favors on the table. 
Billy carries in the big dishes. 

Father smiles as he serves the plates. 
Mother helps father pass the food. 
They all say, “Father, we thank Thee.”’ 


SOMETHING TO DO 


To the Teacher: In discussing Thanksgiving, discourage all mention of rich, expensive foods. 
The spirit of gratitude, enjoyment of home and friends, mutual helpfulness and simple pleasures 
should be stressed. 

1. Joke Book 
Tell simple jokes and conundrums which may be used at the Thanksgiving dinner table. 
Use manuscript writing and make a booklet for each child to take home. 

2. Dinner for Birds and Squirrels 


Discuss kind of food birds and squirrels like. Make suggestions of ways of putting out food: 
feeding tables for birds, nuts in trees for squirrels. 
If possible, establish a feeding table out in the school yard. 


3. Ways of Showing Gratitude by Service 
Before Thanksgiving vacation discuss what children can do for others to show they are grate- 
ful for their happy home, school, and country. 

4. Pack Thanksgiving Baskets 


If the school P. T. A. will cooperate in supplying meat, each class can easily pack nice baskets 
for the needy. Glasses of jelly wrapped prettily make fine Thanksgiving gifts to aged people 
in the community. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


THANKSGIVING DAY—LONG AGO (Reading Lesson) 
The great day is here. 


Everyone goes to church. 


The children can hardly wait for the eee TF 
long sermon to be over. a 
(\ { 
They think about the fine feast. RR \ 
| 
At last the time to eat comes. 7 


What a long table—what good food! te ok 


John and Prudence are very happy. i 
\ 
The children must wait until older “Nw 
people are served. al 
Soon all are eating. 7 ad 


Thanksgiving Day is a great day. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Draw pictures of the long Thanksgiving table. If possible, show the people eating. Be sure to 
show Indians in the picture. 


ods. 2. Make a list of foods the colonists had. It is almost impossible to tell just what vegetables were 
ures raised at first; in a few years vegetables were plentiful. It is generally agreed that there were 
wild turkeys, bear meat, deer meat, corn, fish, wild fruit (probably dried) and some vegeta- 


bles. 
ible. 
WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
iat 1. John’s mother bakes 3 pumpkin pies and 4 apple pies. How many pies did 
John’s mother bake? 
rate- 2. There were 4 big turkeys and 2 small turkeys on the table. How many tur- 
keys did they have for Thanksgiving? 
_ 3. On one side of the table were 4 Indians and on the other side were 5 Indians. 
=ople 


How many Indians were at that table? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
Lobster Fishing 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to make contributions, encouraging 


good enunciation and pronunciation, helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the 
interests, needs, and background of the individuals in her class. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
GRADES I and II 


What is the man doing in this picture? 

What has the man in his right hand? 

What is he holding in his left hand? 

Do you think he is taking the lobsters out of the water or putting them into the water? What makes you think so? 
Who do you suppose the little boy is? 

What color do you think these lobsters are? What makes you think so? 

Notice the way the man is holding the lobster. Why do you suppose he holds it so carefully? 

Have you ever tasted lobster? What has to be done to the lobster before one can get the meat? 

What is the difference between the water in a lake or river, and the water in an ocean? 


Point to the water at the right of the picture. Do you think that is a river, a lake, or an ocean? What makes you think 
so? 


In what kind of water do lobsters always live? 
What is a wharf? 


Look at the picture carefully. Do you think these people are standing on a boat or a wharf? How can you tell? 


The man seems to be netting the lobsters through a hole in the floor of the wharf. How do you suppose the lobsters 
got in there? 


Point to the flight of stairs in the picture. They seem to be fastened up by a chain. For what do you suppose those 
stairs are used? 


What season of the year do you think it is? How can you tell? 
This winter when there is snow on the ground, do you think this water will be frozen over? What makes you think so? 


Along the edge of the wharf there seems to be some old automobile tires. Do you know why they are placed there? 
How are lobsters caught out of the ocean? 


What do you think the man will do with the lobsters on the floor? 


THINGS TO DO 


Try to find a large picture of a lobster. Count the number of big claws. Count the number of tiny claws. 


Draw two lobsters. Color one the way it looks before it is cooked. Color the other one the way it looks after it 


is cooked. Under one picture write the word ““BEFORE.” Under the other picture write the word “AFTER.” Be sure 
‘Oo put the words under the right pictures. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
LOBSTER FISHING 


When mother serves fish for dinner do you ever wonder where that special kind of fish is caught, and how it is 
caught? There are some men who earn their living by fishing. Does that sound to you like an easy way to earn one’s 
living? Of course many people go fishing once in a while just for fun and they think it is great sport. If they have good 
luck it is probably more fun, but if they do not catch any fish at all they usually have a good time joking about it. It 
is different for those men who fish every day for a business. If they do not catch any fish they do not earn any money. 
The more fish they catch each day the more dollars they earn. 


Most of the fish we buy in the markets are caught in salt water, so they are called “‘salt water fish.’ Many of the 
salt water fish have scales, fins, and tails like the fresh water fish, but some of them live inside shells. The fish that 
live inside shells are called “‘shell-fish.”” Oysters, clams, crabs and lobsters belong to the shell-fish family. 


Certain kinds of salt water fish are caught with a hook and line, other kinds are caught in fish traps, and some 
kinds are dug out of the muddy sand when the tide is low. The wise fisherman knows where to go to catch each kind 
of fish, he knows what kind of bait to use, and he also knows the fishing laws. All of these things are very important 
to him. Let us think of things a fisherman knows about just one kind of fish,—the lobster. 


Mother Nature has dressed the lobster in a most wonderful suit of armor. Its head and shoulders are covered 
with one large piece of shell called the “‘thead-shield.”’ The rest of its body is covered with rings of shell which over- 
lap each other. The last ring is joined to the tail-piece, which spreads out like a fan and helps the lobster to swim. 
He can swim ahead and backwards. He can leap and he can crawl. 


One of the lobster’s claws is very big, strong and broad; this is called the “crushing claw.” The other one is 
narrower and sharply pointed; this is called the “cutting claw.” These big claws are on the lobster’s first pair of legs. 
On the second and third pairs of legs are tiny claws, and the last two pairs of legs end in single points. 


On the lobster’s head are two pairs of feelers called ‘“antennz.”’ The first pair are short and slender; the second 
pair are long and stout. He uses his feelers to tell if danger approaches. The lobster’s eyes are mounted on little 
stalks so that he can shoot them out and turn them about in all directions. They look like tiny black beads. 


The lobster is a real warrior. His shell armor is his protection from other fish. It is purplish black in color and 
looks very much like the rocks on the bottom of the ocean where he lives. His claws are his weapons. All sea crea- 
tures are afraid of the lobster. The fishermen, too, need to know just how to handle them. 


The fishermen know the places in the ocean where lobsters live. They have large traps called “lobster pots” in 
which they catch the lobsters. These pots have a funnel-shaped opening in either end through which the lobster 
enters the pot. When he turns around to come out he can seldom find the tiny opening of the funnel. Fishermen bait 
the lobster pots with dead fish and anchor them on the bottom of the ocean with heavy rocks. A long rope is fastened 
to each pot and attached to a wooden buoy which floats on the top of the water. When the lobsters are taken out of 
these pots, the part of their claws called the thumbs are plugged with little wooden pegs. This prevents them from 
biting each other when they are put into the lobster cars at the wharf. 


In the picture you can see a man at the wharf taking lobsters out of a lobster car. Why do you think he is holding 
the lobster so carefully? 


FACTS TO FIND 


Why are many of the lobsters red that we see in markets? 
Where are some good lobster fishing grounds? 

How often does a lobster shed its shell? 

Where do the baby lobsters hatch? 

How long must lobsters be before the fishermen may keep them? 


What happens when a lobster loses a claw? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


List all of the different kinds of fish you know under these three headings: “Salt Water Fish,” ‘“‘Shell-Fish,” 
and “Fresh Water Fish.”’ 


Collect pictures of different kinds of fish. Write the name under each picture. 


Make a list of things you would need if you were to become a lobster fisherman. 
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Social Science Studies 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Styles of Homes Change 


(Continued from October issue) 


The earliest types of homes about which you read last month must have been very small, 
cold, and uncomfortable. The materials that the tree dwellers, cave dwellers, and lake dwellers 
used in their homes were things provided by Mother Nature. These people had no tools except 
those which they made from rough stones, and they did not know how to make warm, comfortable 
homes. 

The early people did not build a home and live for most of their lifetime in one place as many 
people do today. In the early days the Nomads and the Indians had to move about very often in 
order to find new hunting grounds and new grazing lands for their cattle, sheep, and goats. That is 
one reason why the homes of many of these people were made of poles covered with hides or felt. 
This type of home could easily be taken down and moved to a new place. What a task it would be 
to take our homes down today, move them to a new place, and build them up again. 

Some Indians who lived in the West discovered a sticky kind of clay which, when it dried, 
was almost as hard as stone. They called this sticky clay ‘‘adobe.’’ They mixed water, sticks, 
roots, and straw with the adobe, shaped it into bricks, and placed them in the sun to dry. Then 
the dry adobe bricks were made into box-shaped houses. Wooden poles covered with branches or 
rushes were used for the roof. Indians were the first people to live in apartment houses. They 
discovered that groups of boxlike houses could be built one above another. In this way two or 
three families could live in one building. They called these villages of adobe apartment houses 
“‘pueblos.”’ 

Another group of Indians discovered a way of making a kind of home called a “‘cliff dwelling.”’ 
For protection the Indians went high up on the side of a stone cliff and cut out simple caves. In 
front of these caves they built outer walls and buildings of adobe. The cliff dwellings also were a 
type of apartment house. 

When the Pilgrims came to America they found the land covered with thick forests. They 
began to cut down the trees and make homes of the logs. The cracks between the logs were filled 
with mud and moss to keep out the rain and the cold. The windows were made of oiled paper. Of 
course they could not see through the paper windows as we can see through our glass windows, but 
the oiled paper did let the light in and keep the wind out. Each log house had a big stone chimney 
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with a fireplace which was used for cooking the food and for heating the cabin. For many years 
people lived in log houses in this country. They finally discovered ways of building more attractive 
homes with glass windows, wooden floors, painted and papered walls, until today we have many 
different styles of comfortable and beautiful homes. 

Why are houses today built of so many different sizes, shapes, and styles? They are built to 
suit the way they are to be used and the people who are to use them. Farmers usually need a large 
house for their families and helpers. They also need a big barn for their farm animals. The farm 
homes are not built very close together and there is plenty of fresh air and sunshine. There is not 
much danger of fire so these homes are usually made of wood. People who live in the country most 
of the year sometimes enjoy a trip to the crowded city where they may live in a big hotel building 
during their vacation. 

In the cities there are so many people the homes have to be built very close together. In some 
of the large apartment houses many families live in one building. These houses are several stories 
high. Most of them are made of fireproof materials. People who live in the cities usually enjoy 
going to the country for a vacation during the summer. They sometimes live in little rough cabins 
near a lake or the mountains. 

Why do country folk enjoy spending a vacation in a hotel in the city, and city folk enjoy 
spending their vacation in a cabin in the country? 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Can you find out: 


How the Nomads got felt to use on their homes? 

Why the Indians mixed sticks, roots, and straw with their adobe? 
What different kinds of materials are used in building houses today? 
Which of these materials are fireproof? 


ao oD 


THINGS TO DO 
Make pictures of different homes to add to the frieze you started last month. 
Construct a pueblo. How can the people get upstairs in these houses? 


Find pictures of two different types of modern dwellings. Discuss with your classmates the 


difference between the two types. For example, what are the differences between a bungalow 
and an apartment house? 
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We Visit the Indians 
A Blackboard Journey 


By FLORA C. RUE 


HIS is our ‘travel hour’ and 
this time we are going to visit the 
Indians.” 

Miss Allen lifted the little silver 
bell and the children closed their 
books to listen. 

“Here comes our bus. Ned, you 
and Marvin help the driver put the 
suitcases in the rack. Now we’re off. 
We will be in time to see some of the 
Indian Dances at the Corn Cere- 
mony. 

“Dickie and Jean are in the front 
seat of the bus with their father and 
mother. I hear Dickie’s father tell- 
ing them that very few of the 
Indians live in tents and wigwams 
as they used to. The Pueblo Indians 
that we will visit live in houses 
made of dried mud. The houses are 
piled up on top of each other, like 
this. They look like boxes. Some- 
times as many as three hundred 
Indians live in one building. 

“I think the bus will soon be 
stopping to let us off. Dickie and 
Jean are getting their suitcases and 
if you look out of the window you 
will see some Indian houses in the 
distance. 

“Come, here we are. See Jean 
running after that little dog. You 
will remember that when Jean was 
in Japan she ran after a little dog 
and was lost. In some of these 
Indian villages there are as many 
dogs as there are children. Shall we 
stop at this little clay oven and ask 
the Indian woman if we may buy 
something to eat? I am hungry, are 
you? I see you all are. The Indian 
woman says her name is ‘Little 


Flower.’ I think it should be ‘Big 
Flower,’ don’t you? Watch her 
grind that beautiful red corn. Now 
she is making it into mush and frying 
it on a hot stone. It looks like a pink 
rose petal. See what she is doing 
with it. She is rolling it up like a roll 
of music. It is called ‘piki bread.’ 
Do you like it? I do. Here is a roll for 
you, Nan, and one for Helen. You 
may each have one. 

“See those big birds walking on 
the roof of that house. There are 
three hawks and four eagles. Don’t 
go too near, Marvin. They are 
chained, I know, but their beaks can 
nip you. I will make a picture of an 
eagle and a hawk for you. The 
Indians get them from the nests 
when they are young and keep them 
until their feathers have grown long 
and beautiful. They use the feathers 
to make the fancy headdresses they 
call war bonnets. The chief’s head- 
dress is made mostly of eagle 
feathers as the eagle feather means 
bravery. Marvin, perhaps you can 
draw a chief’s headdress on the 
blackboard. 

“Dickie and Jean are stopping to 
listen to some music. We will stop 
and listen, too. Dickie’s father says 
the Indians have dressed up today 
to show us some of their dances and 
some of their very fine clothes and 
jewelry. Here comes an _ Indian 
beating a drum or ‘tom-tom’ as 
they call it. There are a dozen 
Indians shaking rattles. The rattles 
are made of gourds. The dried seeds 
inside are what make the noise. 

‘“‘Dickie’s father is buying gourds 
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from a man. He is buying one for 
each of us. Now the Indians are 
dancing 2 dance they call the Corn 
Dance. They want rain to come and 
make their corn grow. This dance is 
a prayer to help make it rain. Can 
you make a noise like they are 
making? It sounds like this ‘I-ee, 
I-ee ah ah.’ You may all try it. That 


is fine, you all sound like real 
Indians. 


“Do you see how that woman 
carries her baby? He is hung on her 
back in a strong shawl or blanket. 
There is a girl not much bigger than 
you are, Mabel, and she is carrying 
her baby brother on her back. They 
think that is a good way to carry 
their babies, then their hands are 
free to do anything they like. Per- 
haps when you go home you will 
want to carry your dolls that way, 
Helen, and you, too, Nan. 


‘‘There is something I want you 
to see. You know, among the Indians 
the women do most of the work. The 
men are hunters and go out to get 
the meat for their families, but the 
women plant the garden and carry 
the water. There is a woman carry- 
ing a jug of water on her head. 
There is a little hollow in the bottom 
of the jug. It fits on top of her head. 
Watch her climb that ladder with- 
out touching the jug on her head. 
Do you think you could do that? 


‘“‘Here come some women dancers. 
They are dancing the Buffalo Dance 
with the men. See their beautiful 
silver and turquoise bracelets. They 
have eagle feathers and soft down 
on their heads, but their bonnets 
are not made the same way as the 
men’s big war bonnets. They dance 
and sing in time to the beating of 
the drums. 


‘“‘Here are more Indians dancing 
the Butterfly Dance, and there is 
another group dancing the Arrow 
Dance. Some of them have painted 
their faces two colors, half red and 
half green. 


‘‘We must visit an Indian School 
and see what they learn to do. I see 
Dickie and Jean going into a build- 
ing that looks like a school. We will 
go, too. The little girls are learning 
to weave and embroider and the 
boys are having a painting class 
today. Indians like to paint and 
draw. They paint bright pictures on 
the walls of their houses, and on 
their pottery jars and jugs. Here is a 
little boy who is drawing horses on a 
long strip of paper. The horses are 
all running fast. Their tails and 
manes are standing out straight. 
They do not draw just as we do, but 
that is the way horses look to them. 
The little Indian boy says his name 
is ‘White Rabbit.’ 
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15 
” mold the clay with her hands. The 
- man is painting designs on a jug 
n with a long-handled brush. He thinks 
d up the design as he paints. Some of 
ie the designs look like feathers; some 
me look like strange people dancing. 
re ‘‘There is a woman weaving bas- 
e, kets of grass and reeds. She is selling 
at them to some travelers to take 
al home as souvenirs. A man is mak- 

ing leather moccasins and belts 

n to sell. Perhaps we can make some 
er designs like the one on this belt. 
t. “Our time is up now. I wish we 
an, could stay longer with these friendly 
1g Indians. We have learned how they 
cy live and the things they eat and 
ry wear. Here is a pattern to make an 
re Indian headdress so that when you 
2 “‘Now we must go outside and see some pottery jars and vases. Dickie play Indian you will really look 
rill the Indian man and woman make and Jean are watching the woman like an Indian.” 


we How to Make an Indian Chief's Bonnet 


ry- 


For headband cut a strip of light-weight cardboard 20’’ long and 
2”’ wide. (Fig. 1) 

Cut 9 strips of cardboard 2’’ wide and 8” long, as in Fig. 2. 

Fold each strip, as in Fig. 3, and also cut the folded strips as 
follows: 

One, 8” long. Two, 5” long. 
Two, 7” long. Two, 414" long. 
Two, 6” long. 

Cut on the dotted line and spread flat to make the feathers, as in 
Fig. 4. 

Use different colored cardboard or color each feather with crayons. 
Fasten the 8” feather in the center of the headband with a cotter 
pin. 

Fasten one of the 7’ 
with a cotter pin. 

Fasten the headband together with a cotter pin, as in Fig. 5. 

Now you have the Indian Chief’s Bonnet completed and you can 
play you are an Indian. 


INCHES-- 
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, 6", and 414” feathers on each side 1” apart 
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Thanksgiving Forever 


Act I 
CHARACTERS: 
HAROLD MARTHA 
JIMMIE RvuTH 
DoNALD LouISE 
RUSSELL GLADYS 


ScENE: Ordinary Schoolroom. 


(As the scene opens, the chil- 
dren are having a meeting to 
make plans for a program at 
school to celebrate Thanks- 


giving.) 


HAROLD: 

We must think of something good 
to do, 

It must be different, but interesting, 
too. 

We are the committee to make a 
plan, 

Think of something, if you possibly 
can. 


JimMIE: 

Every year ’tis the same old talk 

"Bout the Pilgrims and Plymouth 
Rock! 

’Bout that first Thanksgiving, when 

The Indians visited all white men, 

To feast at their harvest with tur- 
key and all. 

’Tis the same old story every fall! 


MAarTHA: 
I wonder why they make such a fuss, 
And keep on preaching so much to us 
About these Pilgrims we’ve never 
seen. 
I’m tired of it so I guess I am mean! 


RvuTH: 
Perhaps they think we forget each 
year 
All these facts they want us to hear, 
But I’m sure we children don’t care 
too much, 
As long as we get our turkey and 
such. 


DONALD: 
As I understand it you want to forget 
These Pilgrim people you’ve never 
met; 
But without these people there’d 
never be 
A Thanksgiving Day for you and me! 


RUuSsSELL: 

I suppose we could talk about a 
Thanksgiving dinner! 

But would such a program be called 
a real winner? 

It’s really quite plain there’s nothing 
new, 

So what in the world are we going to 
do? 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


LoulIseE: 
Let’s tell our class it’s a silly way 
To have a program for Thanksgiving 
Day. 
There’s so many other things to do, 
Let’s start right now and suggest a 
few! 


GLapDys: 

We could take that time to tell some 
jokes; 

To have a good laugh pleases most 
folks. 

Or maybe ’twould be fun to get up 
a show, 

Shows are so popular with our class 
you know. 


HAROLD: 

Those Indians and Pilgrims have 
caused us more trouble, 

Just thinking about them has made 
me see double! 

We’re really not getting anywhere 
here, 

And the time for our program’s very 
near. 


JIMMIE: 
Let’s all go home and go to sleep. 
With all these ideas we’re getting in 

deep. 
We'll have a meeting in a day or two, 
And I hope we decide just what to 


do. 
RuTu: 
A good suggestion—so good-bye 
for now, 


I hope our dreams will tell us how 

We can change the custom of 
Thanksgiving Day 

To suit us modern children so gay! 


(CHILDREN exit laughing and 
talking together.) 


Act II 


CHARACTERS: 
MARTHA 
Two INDIAN Boys 
Two Pitcrim Maips 


ScENE: At Martha’s Home. 


(As scene opens MartTHA is 
sleeping, INDIAN Boys and Pi:- 
GRIM Marps enter—two from each 
side.) 


First INDIAN Boy: 
Aha! one of those children is here 
Who’s tired of Thanksgiving year 
after year. 
Let’s wake her up and talk to her— 
See? I think she’s beginning to stir. 


(MARTHA moves a bit, finally 
sits up and rubs her eyes as the 
SEcOND INDIAN Boy speaks:) 

So you think you know all there is to 
know 

About Indians and Pilgrims of long 
ago! 

Well, I'll tell you right now, we came 
to this land, 

Where there was nothing but trees 


and sand, 

We built the foundation of the 
U.S. A. 

And you’re tired of us! I heard you 
say! 


(He grunts disgustedly and 
MartTna just stares at him saying 
nothing.) 


Map: 

I guess you forget how brave and 
true, 

We protected the land of the red, 
white and blue. 

We built our homes, we fished for 
food, 

You don’t respect us; you’re not in 
the mood. 

You have it easy, much is done for 
you, 

You take it for granted without a 
“thank you!” 


SECOND PILGRIM Maip: 

You should be ashamed to want to 
forget! 

People whom you’ve never met. 

If you don’t respect your country’s 
start, 

Then you are shirking your own 
part. 

You should be proud to have a 
holiday, 

To give your thanks and then to 
pray! 


Martna (still blinking but lis- 
tening very carefully says, at 
last): 

You make me very much ashamed, 

And our whole committee should be 
blamed, 

For saying all the things we said 

About the ones who’ve long been 
dead. 

Forgive us, please, and I for one 

Will see that everything is done 

To make Thanksgiving Day this 
year 

Full of thankfulness and cheer. 


(The Inp1AN Boys and Pitcrim 
Marips exit and MAarTHA con- 


tinues her sleep as the curtain 
falls.) 
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Epilogue 
ScENE and CHARACTERS the same as 
Act I. 
MARTHA: 
And so, my friends, that was my 
dream! 
A sign from the past, so it would 
seem. 
DONALD: 


That settles it all, I should say, 


We'll give three cheers for Thanks- 
giving Day. 

We’ll say our poems; we’ll sing our 
song, 

To do any different would surely be 
wrong. 


RUTH: 
Let’s sing right now the song we’ll 
sing, 
And get the spirit of the thing. 
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I know the class will do its part, 

To praise Thanksgiving with cheery 
heart. 

Come on, everybody—here we go— 

Let’s sing this song we all should 
know! 


(They sing the Thanksgiving 
Song they have learned.) 


The End 
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E WILD DUCKS FY 


A Short Play for Small Children 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


TimE: Late Fall 
ScENE: A Frozen Pond 


CHARACTERS: 


THE LeEapeER Duck (The One 
Who Has Most to Say) 

Mr. Ducx—The Drake 

Mrs. Duck—His Wife 

Amy | Their Twin 

May Duck | Daughters 

Susie Ducx—Another Daughter 

Tom Ducx—A Son 

Jack Ducx—Another Son 

Other ducks if desired 


(Place small chairs 1n a large 
circle to represent the pond. As 
the curtain rises the LEADER 
Duck is found crouching in a 
chair toward front of stage.) 


LEADER Duck (calls loudly): 
Quack, quack, QUACK-K-K! 


Mr. Duck (waddles on from 
right): Quack, quack! 


LEADER Duck: The pond is 
frozen over. It’s time we were leaving 
for the South. 

Mr. Duck: Shall I call the others? 


LEADER Duck: Yes! Tell them to 
come here at once. 


Mr. Duck (waddles to right, 
calls): Quack, quack. 


Mrs. Duck (waddles on from 
left, answers): Quack, quack. 


LEADER Duck (says to her): 
The weather is getting quite cold. 


Mrs. Duck: Yes, it is hard to 
find food now. 


LEADER Duck: We must fly to a 
warmer country. Call your children. 


Mrs. Duck (waddles to left 
door, calls loudly): Quack, 
quack-k-k. 


Amy, May (waddle on at left. 
Both speak at once): What is it, 
Mother? 


Mrs. Duck: You must get ready 
for a long journey. 


Amy, May (both 


together): 
Where are we going? 


Irs. Duck: We’re going to a 
warmer place for the winter. 


Amy, May (both together): But 
I don’t want to leave here. 


Mrs. Duck: We'll come here 
again next spring. 


Amy, May (both together): Is 
everybody going? 


Mrs. Duck: Yes! Where are your : 


brothers? 


Amy, May (both together): Over 
by Sunset Pond. 


Mr. Duck: At Sunset Pond, are 
they? I’ll go after them, right away. 
(He exits right, calling): Quack, 
quack, quack. 


Susie Duck (waddles on at 
left): What’s all the excitement? 


Amy, May (run to her, speak 
both together): We’re going on a 
journey. 


Susie: I’ve never been on a jour- 
ney. How are we going? 


LEADER Duck: We are going to 
FLY, of course! 


SusiE: Won’t we get tired? 


LEADER Duck: We’ll rest when 
necessary. 


(Loud quacking off stage at 
right) 


Mr. Duck (waddles on, followed 
by Tom and Jack): Here are the 
boys, Mother. 


Tom, Jack (both speak to- 
Sether): What do want, 
Mother? 


Mrs. Duck: We’re starting on a 
long journey. 


Tom: That’s a good idea. 
Jack: Who’s taking us? 
LEADER Duck: I am! Take your 


positions (points to chairs). I want 
to give you all some directions. 
(The 


ducks 


waddle to the 


chairs and crouch down upon 
them. More children may enter 
and take their places with the 
rest, if desired.) 
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LEADER Duck (waits until all 
are seated, then he calls loudly): 
QUIET! (All ducks look at him) 
When we fly everybody is to follow 
me. Do you understand? 


ALL Ducks: Yes. 


LEADER Duck: We’re going to fly 
in formation. 


Tom Duck: What’s that? 


LEADER Duck: We'll keep in lines 
as we fly. 


Tom Duck: Are we going far 
away? 


LEADER Duck: Yes, miles and 


miles and miles. 


Jack: Have you been south 


before? 


LEADER Duck: Of course. I go 
every year. Don’t keep interrupting. 
Is everybody here? 


Att Ducks: QUACK—quack 


(which means “‘yes’’). 


LEADER Duck—Give your names, 
then I’ll be sure. We can’t come back 
once we’ve started, and I don’t want 
to leave anybody behind. (He 
points to Mr. Duck.) You start. 


Mr. Duck: Quack, quack 
Father Duck! 
Mrs. Duck: Quack, quack 


Mother Duck! 


Susie Duck: Quack, quack 
Susie Duck! 

Amy, May (both _ together): 
Quack, quack—Amy Duck, May 
Duck. 


The Leader Duck gets off his chair 


Tom Duck: Quack, quack—Tom 
Duck! 


Jack Duck: Quack, quack—Jack 
Duck! 


(if there are other ducks pres- 
ent they give their names in the 
same manner.) 


LEADER Duck: Good! Now, Mrs. 
Duck, when I start off, you follow 
close behind me. 


Mrs. Duck: I will. 


LEADER Duck: And you, Mr. 
Duck, you fly at the end to see that 
no one lags behind and gets lost. 


Mr. Duck: I'll fly at the end. 


LEADER Duck: And you others, 
you keep in the middle. 


Tom Duck (eagerly): Are we 
starting right away? 


LEADER Duck: Yes! Try your 
wings, everybody. (He stands up 
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on his chair and quacks and 


waves his arms slowly up and 
down. All the other ducks get up 
on their chairs and imitate the 
LEADER Duck.) 


That will do! 


(Ducks stop waving their arms 
and quacking, but they remain 
standing up.) 


LEADER DUCK: 


Susie Duck: Oh, dear, I feel so 
excited! 


LEADER Duck (calls sharply): 


SILENCE! (He looks around.) 
Are you all ready?—Start, FOLLOW 
ME! 


(He gets off his chair and walks 
slowly around stage, quackin§g, 
and waving his arms up and 
down. He does not waddle now, 
for he is supposed to be flying. 

Mrs. Duck follows him, then 
the girls and boys. Mr. Duck 
walks at the end. All quack and 
wave their arms. 

LEADER Duck lJleads_ them 
around stage slowly and then out 
at right. All QUACK until the 
curtain falls.) 


Curtain 


DIRECTIONS ON How TO MAKE 
THE Duck Hats 


Cut off about six inches from the 
top of a large brown paper sack. 
Shape the top like sketch. Stick the 
edges together, and color. 

The bills must be painted or 
crayoned bright yellow. The boys’ 
hats should be painted dark green, 
and the girls’ a red-brown. Both 
boy and girl ducks may wear a 
wide strip of white paper around 
their necks if desired. 


Recollections of a Country 


School Teacher of the 1880's 


By ANNA M. RADER 


ForREWORD: Sometimes we are inclined to 
feel that education has not come far enough, 
has not progressed fast enough. Perhaps it 
hasn’t. But certainly the following article is 
a strikingly clear, humanly vivid picture of 
how far it has come and just how far it has 
progressed. And in so short a time! America 
may well be proud of its teachers—then and 
now. For without them it could not have 
done what it has, could not be doing what it 
is doing. 

It took courage and strength and fore- 
sight to be a teacher in the 1880’s. It takes 
courage and strength and foresight to be a 
teacher in the 1940’s. But oh, such a different 
kind.—M. M. 


GROVE SCHOOL, 
where I taught the first year in an 
old stone structure (the pupils’ 


daddies and grand-daddies, 


even, 


Edited by Mosser Mauger 


had gone there before them), was in 
a Pennsylvania Dutch district and 
as its name would indicate was 
situated on the edge of a large chest- 
nut grove. The windows were small 
and high up, with panes that rattled; 
the door sagged and fitted very 
badly so that wind came in every- 
where. 

In one corner of the room was a 
bin which the bigger boys kept 
filled with coal and wood from the 
supply outside. In the other corner, 
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directly across from the stove, hung 
a tier of shelves on which the scholars 
were supposed to place their lunch 
baskets. Unfortunately the mice 
came to school too, and, never 
bringing any lunch of their own, they 
tried to steal theirs from the pupils. 
It was a never-ending war; we would 
be in the midst of a reading lesson 
and someone would shout, ‘‘Teacher, 
teacher, there goes a mouse with my 
ginger cookie!”’ 

Nor were mice the only animals. 
No, indeed; a red squirrel had hidden 
his winter’s supply of nuts under one 
of the broad window sills. He had a 
mysterious way of coming in and out 
as he pleased. Sometimes he would 
sit up on the window sill, brave as 
could be, and crack and eat a chest- 
nut much to the delight of the chil- 
dren. They named him Tippy. 
Lessons were always suspended when 
he came, for as long as everything 
was still he remained, but at the 
first move or noise he whisked away. 


Coats and hats were hung on a 
wooden pegged strip between the 
windows. 

The teacher’s desk was on a plat- 
form, three steps up. Behind this 
desk, on the wall and usually rather 
high, hung two small blackboards. 


That first winter was surely a 
trying one, as many of the “big” 
boys and girls were older than I and 
resented my authority. However, 
my work must have been satis- 
factory; I was re-elected for another 
term. And a new brick building 
replaced the old stone house! 


This brick building was thought 
very modern at the time. Why, it 
even had a small cellar for coal so 
that we didn’t have to go outside. 
Since it always had several inches of 
water in it, I doubted seriously that 
this new coal bin was really an im- 
provement. But I kept the doubts to 
myself. Everyone else thought it 
simply wonderful. 


The building cost the district 
eight hundred and fifty dollars. 
Even so, some of the patrons thought 
it too much, fearing it would in- 
crease taxes. 


An old Dutch neighbor came in 
one evening to view this expensive 
new school. It was late, and I was 
there cleaning up. Teachers, then, 
were paid forty-five dollars a month, 
and had to be their own janitors 
in the bargain. 


He eyed me wonderingly. ‘‘How 
much you get for this teachin’?”’ 
In a spirit of fun I said, “Twenty-five 
dollars.”” He couldn’t believe it. 
“Twenty-five dollars, for just sitting 
there in a chair all day,” he gasped. 


“Yi! Yi!l’? And he walked off shaking 
his head. 


Country schools in those days 
were ungraded and I often had 45 
pupils, from beginners in the A B C’s 
to boys and girls of eighteen in the 
highest branches taught. My great- 
est trouble was not with the scholars, 
though; my greatest trouble was 
their parents. Some of the narrow- 
minded ones, and I was amazed in 
those early years to realize how 
many were narrow-minded, insisted 
that the three R’s, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, constituted 
quite enough knowledge for anyone. 
There was, of course, a very practical 
angle to this point of view. The 
parents did not want to buy the 
books higher subjects demanded, 
and I was forever faced with the 
problem of making one book do the 
work of ten. True, some of the par- 
ents were too poor. But most 
of them were simply obstinate. 
Children valued their books highly; 
they were always handled with the 
greatest care. It is something of a 
shock to me to walk into a school 
today and find new, clean books, 
furnished by the State, everywhere! 
Of course there were some very fine 
families in the district, and quite 
often, as they saw the benefits 
derived from higher learning, par- 
ents’ attitudes would change. 


Besides the three R’s, the cur- 
riculum embraced History, Geog- 
raphy, Grammar, and Algebra. And 
it kept me grimly busy, grimly 
fighting every minute of the day, to 
teach all of this properly. 


An epidemic of scarlet fever and 
measles, one winter, kept more than 
half the pupils at home for weeks and 
weeks. In order to keep those present 
busy, I invented all sorts of new 
ways of keeping them occupied. 
One class I had in the form of 
guessing the meaning of current 
sayings such as, “Bird in hand, 
worth two in the bush; Penny wise 
and pound foolish,’ and so on. 
Their answers were sometimes very 
amusing. I asked a small boy, ‘‘Did 
the chicken or the egg come first?” 


“‘The chicken,”’ he said solemnly. 
“But why?” 


‘‘Because,”’ said he, ‘‘we had to go 
get some chickens from Grandma 
before we had any eggs.”’ 


Those were the days, too, of 
singing schools and spelling bees. 
How exciting they were! The pupils 
were always started early in spelling 
classes, as every school very definitely 
coveted the championship. A really 
good speller was every teacher’s 
dream, and any effort was made to 
improve a good one into a really 
better one. At the foot of the class 
was usually the little girl who 
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couldn’t spell words of three and 
four letters, and at the head was 
always the one who could spell well 
nigh anything. It was a great day, 
indeed, when the one at the foot 
somehow managed to spell a word 
the one at the head couldn’t; she 
basked in glory for a little while 
anyway. But the real excitement 
came on the spelling-down nights. 
Parents and neighbors and friends 
all crowded into the little school- 
house and cheered their favorite. 
Sometimes there would be singing 
afterwards. More often the contest 
was so good, and consequently took 
so long a time, that the minute it 


was over everybody trudged off 
home. 


Yes, and I must tell you about 
the onion family. They lived near 
the school and seven of the children 
attended at once, from the big boy 
down to the little one in the first 
grade. They always went home for 
lunch, living so near. And every 
blessed day, all winter long, they 
had bread and butter and onions for 
lunch. You can imagine why we, 
the rest of the pupils and I, called 
them the “onion family.” The girls, 
and the two smallest boys, wore 
gingham aprons. One week they 
would wear them buttoned up the 
front, quite properly; but the second 
week they turned them and buttoned 
them up the back so the soiled part 
was not noticeable—at least from 
the front. They were bright, though, 
all of them. In fact, the oldest boy 
after many years became an in- 
structor in the English department, 
while Woodrow Wilson was presi- 
dent of Princeton University. He 
has passed to the Great Beyond 
now; but somehow his success seems 
a full payment for my efforts in his 
family’s behalf. 


Try and try, teach and teach, and 
somehow something comes of it— 
that is a teacher’s life, her duty. 
Patience was my staff, my comfort; 
patience! 


. . . These are a few of the hap- 
penings that went along with the 
regular eight months’ school term in 
the 1880’s. Centralized schools have 
long since replaced the little brick 
building as a place of learning. 
When I last visited in those parts the 
chestnut grove was gone, but the 
schoolhouse still nestled against the 
hillside and a young couple was 
keeping house in it. Their parents 
had gone to school there when I was 
the teacher. 


And there, I thought, and still 
think for that matter, was the 
reason, the reward for my teaching. 
The world was going on—on! 
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LOUISE.D TESSIN 


ALLEGRO 


AMERICA THE GRAND 


WE ARE GOOD A-MER-I- CANS LO-YAL, BRAVE AND TRUE WE LOVE OUR COUN-TRY AND OUR FLAG, THE 
WE ARE GOOD A-MER-!- CANS WE SINQWITH JOY AND PRIDE A- BOUT OUR BEAU-TEOUS COUN- TRY WHERE AS 
WE ARE GOOD A-MER-!- CANS PROvD AS WE CAN BE THAT FREE-DOM AND CON- TENT-MENT DWELL WITH: 


RED, THE WHITE THE BLUE. OUR HE-RQOESGAVE THEIR HEART AND SOUL TO KEEP THIS COUN-TRY FREE. AND 
FREE MEN WE A- BIDE. OUR GOD HAS MADE THIS CON- TI- NENT SO BOUN -TI- FUL AND FAIR FROM 
IN OUR BOUN-DR-Y . FROMTHE SUN-NY SOUTH ToTHE RUG-GED NORTH WE -LOVE OUR GLOR-IOUS LAND, THE 


SO WE PLEDGE AL-LE-GIANCE TO THIS GRAND DE- MOC- RA- CY. HOO-RAY , HOO-RAY , WE 
EAST TO WEST THIS LAND !S BLEST,- A - BUN - DANCE EV - RY-WHERE. HOO-RAY, HOO-RAY WE 
FER-TILE VAL- LIES GRAS-SY PLRINS AND MOUN-TAINS HIGH AND GRAND. HOO RAY, HOO-RAY, WE 


CHEER AND CHEER FOR ALL THAT WE HOLD VER-Y DEAR ,FOR HAP-PY-NESS WITH: IN OUR LAND, A 
CHEER AND CHEER FOR ALL THAT WE HOLD VER-Y DEAR, FoR HAP-PY -NESS WITH-IN OUR LAND, A 
CHEER AND CHEER FOR ALL THAT WE HOLD VER-Y DEAR, FOR HAP-PY-NESS WITH-IN OUR LAND, A 
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MER I-CA THE | GRAND. A co). 
fee MER-1-CA THE | GRANO! 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


I see four empty acorn cups 
And two have nuts. Can you 
Add all the acorns that you see? 
How much is four and two? 


farce 


Five different kinds of jelly, 

And one glass that says “PLUM.” 
Five glasses and then one glass more; 
Now, can you do that sum? 


wr 


Three dinner plates are flowered, 
Three plates are plain, you see. 
If we use all the plates we have. 
How many will that be? 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
ARITHMETIC RHYMES 


Diddle, diddle dumpling 

My son John, 

Carried home a squealing pig 
Tucked beneath his arm. 

And now he has another pet 
To add to his array, 

For John has quite a lot of pets 
To care for every day. 


He has a bright canary, 

And a little snow-white mouse, 
And a little yellow poodle dog. 
He keeps them in the house. 
He has a noisy parrot, 

And a little goldfish, too, 

And he is very good to all 

His little pets—that’s true. 


Is John a good or bad boy?........................ 
How many pets has 
Name them 


Louise D. Tessin 
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Manuscript Letter and Word Spacing 


Spacing of Letters in Words at 
Board 


= and girls, the letters are 
close together when they make a 
word. They live in a ‘word-house.’ 
Remember when we write a word on 
the board the letters are so close 
together we can just put the width 
of our chalk between them. 
“Which is the best way to write 
this word? 


“Yes, the last run is the best be- 
cause the letters are all close to- 
gether. Let us erase the first run 
from the board and you may write 
the good one in the air. Now you 
may write it on the board. I will 
name the word first, then spell it for 
you as you write it on the board. 
Did you keep the letters close to- 
gether? You may measure with 
your chalk if you wish to do so, but 
be sure the chalk stands up tall when 
it measures between each letter. 

“We will try some more words 
and remember to keep the letters 
close together.”’ 


One should have several lessons 
on this work. 


Spacing of Words in Sentences 
at Board 

“Boys and girls, our words are far 

apart when we write a story or 

sentence. Remember, we leave a nice 


By RUTH KITTLE 


big yard or space between each word or ‘word-house.’ When we write on the 
board the yard is as wide as our eraser. Make the eraser stand up when it 
measures the yard. 


*‘Which way is best to write this story or sentence? 


“Yes, the last one is best because the letters are close together in each 
word and you have a nice yard the width of your eraser between the words. 
Let us erase the first sentence from the board and write the second sen- 
tence in the air as I spell the words. 

“This half of the class will pass to the board and write the sentence. I 
will name the words and spell them. I want everyone to keep with me so 
we can write softly and quickly. Did you keep your letters close together 
in the words or ‘word-houses’? Did you leave a nice space between the 
words? You may measure with your eraser but make it stand up to 
measure. I am sure we can write a little lighter and faster and keep our 
letters nice and wide and fat. Erase and try again as I spell. Now write two 
more sentences alone.” 


Spacing of Letters and Words on Paper 
“Boys and girls, when we write on paper the letters are still close to- 
gether in words or ‘word-houses.’ We can just put the width of the Jead 
of our big pencil between each letter. When we write a story or 
sentence the space between each word or ‘word-house’ is as big asa 
nice round | | or the width of your first finger. 


“Let us fold our wide sheet of paper lengthwise and write the sentence 
we did at the board yesterday. We will put a story on each side of the fold. 
Keep the letters close together in the words. | 

‘‘Leave a space the width of your finger or a round 
each word.”’ 


| between 


“I like the boys and girls best who sit up tall and write softly. Keep with 
me while I spell the first two sentences, then keep writing by yourself. I 
hope soon we can just remember our spaces and not have to measure any 
at all. 

“‘Guess I will put a nice red crayon star on the papers of the boys and 
girls who have tried.” 

Every child should have tried and therefore can have a little praise. 

Here are some more good review sentences for spacing, letter form, and 
spelling. They each fill a full line. 
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TURKEY CUT-OUT Sara Rehtus 


MATERIAL NEEDED TU 
MAKE ONE TURKEY: 


1 SHEET 9X12" Write 
DRAWING PAPER COR 
OTHER STRONG PAPER 
WHICH CAN BE COLORED) 
CRAYONS 

SCISSORS 

1 SHEET 9X12" BROWN 
OR BLACK CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER FOR SILHOUETTE 
TURKEY 

SCISSORS 


STEM AND 

PAPER LEAF 

COLOR BEFORE f 
CUTTING Our. 


ORANGE USE BLACK 
MADE INTO = CRAYON TO 


A PUMPKIN MARK SECTIONS. 


fo, 


A BORDER OF TURKEYS AND 
PUMPKINS IS ATTRACTIVE 
THEY ARE SUITABLE FOR 
PARTY FAVORS TOO 


FOLD TO OUTSIDE 


WHICH 
TO INSERT 
NECK. 


1 CREASE ALL FOLDS 


OTHER BIRDS MAY 
BE CONSTRUCTED 


IN A SIMILAR WAY 


CUT TO HERE 


o 
2) 
wl 
a 
| 
< 
a4 


< CUT ON FOLD —~> 
BEFORE 
FOLDING 


TAIL BACK 


FOLD 
TAIL 
BACK 
UNDER 
TURKEY 


USE 
CRAYONS INSERT 
TO QUT- \N SLIT 
LINE 


INSERT SuitS IN TAIL FEATHERS 


INTO SLITS IN BODY 
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PICTURE WRITING IS FUN Sara Rehtus 


NEAR THANSKSGIVING, \WHEN INDIANS ARE DisCusseD, 19 A GOOD TIME TO MAKE PICTURE- 
WRITING AN ACTIVITY SEE THE SIMPLE INDIAN STORY AND OTHER SYMBOLS 


Y a SEE KILL MucH FOOD 
& — = 


we 
CHILDREN MAY wisH TO MAKE UP = 


INDIAN STORIES OR TO GIVE INDIAN 
SINGING-LONC-TI ES-IN- WATE 
NAMESTO ONE ANOTHER COLORED LAZY - BOY C-LONG-TIME WAD 


CHALK ON THE BLACKBOARD 1S A GOOD MEDIUM FOR PICTURE-WRITING. MODERNIZED 
PICTURE-WRITING CAN BE MADE BOTH INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE SEE THE 
FOLLOWING EXAMPLE OF A SAFETY STORY TOLD IN PICTURES. WORD TRANSLATIONS 
SHOULD NOT APPEAR ON CHILDREN'S DRAWINGS. \F OTHERS HAVE DIFFICULTY IN 
UNDERSTANDING, LET THE CHILD EXPLAIN HIS STORY. 


CHILDREN WITH BOOKS LEAVE CHILDREN STOP FOR RED UGHT TO 
HOME EARLY IN MORNING LET CARS PASS 


CHILDREN READ SAFETY SIGNS 


Gan 
4 


BOY STOPS GIRL FROM RUNNING IN SAFELY AT SCHOOL 
FRONT OF CAR AFTER DOG Se 


CHILDREN FOLLOW SAFETY RULES > 
© | RIE 
= 
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INDIAN TOYS EASILY MADE Sara Rehtus 


INDIAN RATTLES 

BAKING POWDER CANS WITH 
HOLES PUNCHED IN TOP AND IN 
BOTTOM OF CAN SHOULD WAVE 
A FEW PEBBLES PLACED INSIDE. 
HANDLE !5 LONG STICK ABOUT 
4" IN DIAMETER. AN END 
WHITTLED DOWN As SHOWN 
WILL HOLD THE CAN FROM 
SLIPPING DOWN. JHE TOP END, 
PROTRUDING ABOUT 2" MAY 
BE WRAPPED wWitH WIRE, 
OR NOTCHED AND TIED 
WITH CORD TO KEEP CAN 


DRIED GOURD 
RATILE 


TIE FEATHERS 


OR RIBBONS FROM SLIPPING OFF. | CUT OFF NECK OF 
ON END OF PAINT INDIAN DESIGN GOURD, AND CUT OUT BLOSSOM 
STICK. ON CAN. END. WITH AWIRE REMOVE 
SEEDS AND PITH. PLACE A 
FEW PEBBLES INSIDE GOURD. 
INSERT A STICK THROUGH 
GOURD, WRAPPING SMALL END 
PAINT STEM WITH WIRE OR TAPE TO 
OF PIPE IN { HOLD GOURD SECURE. PAINT 
INDIAN DESIGN q ON AN INDIAN DESIGN. 
AND TIE ON iA ARM BANDS 
TUFTS OF FUR, ARM BAND 
OR NA, SEVERAL SMALL BRACELETS 
COLORED = hy BOUND TOGETHER WITH 
YARN / YARN OR STRING MAKE 
A ARM BAND. 


INDIAN DRUMS 


qs 
\ CHILDREN DRESSED 


CAN USE RATTLES SMALL KEG MAy HAVE 
ASD AND DRUMS IN CHAMOIS SKIN TIED OR 
INDIAN DANCE 5. TACKED ON. SHELLAC THE 
PEACE PIPE CHAMOIS SKIN. SOFT 
INSERT WOODEN STEM TIPS WRAPPED IN ADHESIVE. 
BEFORE CLAY DRIES. STEM SMALL SPOOL MAKE HARD ENDS. 


NEED NoT BE HOLLOW. 


By 
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The Poetry Corner 


CROSSING THE STREET 
By Rusy DENTON 


I walk to the corner to cross the 
street, 
I wait till the sign says ‘“‘Go!”’ 
For this is the safe and careful way 
To cross the street, you know! 


The sign is a friendly fellow, too, 
With his lights of green and red; 
The red sign means that I must stop, 

The green says ‘‘Go ahead!”’ 


So I walk to the corner to cross the 
street, 
I wait till the sign says ‘‘Go!”’ 
For this is the safe and careful way 
To cross the street, you know! 


ORGAN GRINDER 


By ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


Organ grinder, play for me 
Dancing tunes so gay and free! 
Twinkle, twinkle, my feet go 
As I tap out steps I know! 


Organ grinder, you can see 
What the music does for me! 
Tinkle, tinkle, happy tune 

As merry as the month of June! 


Organ grinder, with your song 

You bring happiness along! 

Coaxing, teasing, is the sound 

That calls the laughing children 
round! 


WHIRLING LEAVES 


By BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


I’ve often wondered why the leaves, 
When dressed in gold and brown, 

Whirl somersaulting through the air 
Instead of just straight down. 


I know the lovely secret now, 
I’ve watched the whole long day, 
Each one is guided by an elf 
Excitedly at play. 


MY CAT 


By MariAN PARKER 


My cat pretends he’s very wise; 

He sits and blinks his great green 
eyes; 

But when I ask him what he thinks, 

He only looks at me and winks! 


THANKFULNESS 


By EpnaA JEANNE GRAHAM 


I’m glad I have a home and friends, 
I’m glad for Nature, too; 

I’m glad I’m strong and healthy, 
With pleasant things to do. 


I’m glad for our America, 
The land of peace and right, 
Where waves the starry banner 
Of red and blue and white. 


I’m glad for schools where I can 
learn 
To read and understand 
The things that make our Nation 
A free and happy land. 


Though our Thanksgiving holiday 
Is time for feast and joy, 

Each day’s a thankful day for me 
’Cause I’m a thankful boy. 


GOOSEY-GANDER 


By PERKINS 


Some geese have most unpleasant 
ways, 

They hiss and quack and fiercely 
gaze, 

And when I start to move or run, 

They follow me (of course in fun), 

But just the same, though I am 
brave, 

It’s queer the way some _ geese 
behave. 


FAIRY PARACHUTES 
By Crara G. CorNnELL 


A lot of tiny parachutes 
Are sailing on the breeze. 
They’re not like those the movies 
show— 
These rise up high with ease. 


My brother says they’re only seeds 
I’m sure that isn’t so, 

’Cause when one drifted close to me 
A fairy called, ‘‘Hello!’’ 


I think they’re what the fairies use 
To save their little wings, 

When they must travel far to do 
Kind deeds or other things. 


NEWSBOY 


By ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


Hear the merry newsboy shout— 
PAPERS! PAPERS! Now are out! 
All the latest news they tell, 

Who will buy the ones I sell? 


Hear the busy newsboy call— 
PAPERS! PAPERS! One and all! 
EXTRA! EXTRA! Hear him say— 
Read about the news today! 


MY READING RULES 
By Vivian G. GOULED 


I wash my hands 
Before I look 
Inside the pages 

Of a book. 


I keep the pages 
Clean and flat, 

Because they stay 
The best like that. 


When I have read 

The whole book through, 
I put it back 

As I should do. 


CAT-TAILS 


By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


In brown velvet jackets 
We’re ready for fall; 

We’ve grown to be graceful, 
Slender and tall. 


We live in the marsh-lands 
Boggy and low; 

We wear velvet jackets, 
And stand in a row! 


NOVEMBER 
By Ciara G. CorNELL 


November is a Quaker maid, 
Her dress a sober gray. 
Although she seems so very staid, 
She really is quite gay. 


She walks demurely down the street, 
But when there’s none to see 

She lifts her skirts high off her feet 
And frolics merrily. 


Her pockets hold good things to eat; 
Before her stay here ends 
She spreads a fine Thanksgiving 
creat— 
A farewell to her friends. 
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A PICTURE STORY 
OF THE PILGRIMS 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Why not make a picture that will tell 
the Thanksgiving story? It is easy to do 
and lots of fun. 


The figures suggested on this page are 
made by first drawing the outline of an 
ege and filling in with the necessary 
details. 


Take the Indian, for example. One 
small egg drawn on a larger one, a few 
lines, a feather, and behold!—Old Chief 
Eatum Plenty appears before you in per- 
son. The Pilgrim boy and girl are also 
easy to draw and you can work out all 
sorts of bushes, trees, etc., to fit in asa 
background. 


Paint or crayon the picture when 
drawn and take it home to Mother for a 
Thanksgiving treat. She will like it. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: What standards can I expect 
from a third-grade class in evaluating 
their own oral compositions? 


ANSWER: Standards like the following: 


Each word must mean something. 

The story must be interesting to the audience. 
The beginning sentence must start the story mov- 
ing. 

Picture words make us see things more clearly. 
We must have no waste words or sentences. 

The sentences must not all begin with the same 
word. 

We must put life into our sentences. 

The meaning must be made clear to the audience. 
The ending sentence must clinch the points of the 
story. 

0. The ending sentence must not let the story fall flat. 


ers 


QuEsTION: In story dramatization in 
Grades 2 or 3, how much responsibility 
should be placed upon the children? 


ANSWER: In story dramatization, the children’s ex- 


pression is the main thing. Dramatization to be real 
must be the child’s own expression. In dramatizing or 
playing a story, the children, not the teacher, should 
bear the responsibility of deciding: 


2. 


Whether the story is a suitable one to play and why. 
What must be done in order to play the story. 
Characters, places, properties, necessary for the 
play. 

What children are best suited for the different 
characters? 

What could be used for costumes and properties? 
Where the places should be located? 

The acts and scenes necessary. 

What the characters say or do. 

Ways of improving their play. 

QuEsTION: How can I get my children 


interested in using a richer, finer, and 
more varied vocabulary? 


ANSWER: 


1. By giving the children opportunity to find in th 
reading material: 


the new words 
the unusual words 


t 


he words they like 


the apt words 


t 


he funny words 


the color words 

the sound words 

the descriptive words 

the action words 

the words and phrases that make this a descriptive 
selection 

the words and phrases that the author used to give fun 
to the story 


10. 


By having a bulletin called ‘‘New Ways of Saying 
Things.”’ 


By describing people, events, colors, etc., 
picture. 


in a 


By reading lovely pieces of literature and emphasiz- 
ing the descriptive words, the vital verbs, the 
action words, the sound and color words, etc. 


By putting a beautiful descriptive passage upon the 
board (prose or poetry), leaving out the descrip- 
tive adjectives and vital verbs, then allowing the 
children to fill in the blanks with their own words. 
Then compare with the author’s diction. 


To build up a plain sentence into a picture sentence 
like: The hen and her chickens walked about the 
barnyard. 
The old mother hen strutted proudly about the 
barnyard with her family of soft, fluffy, little 
chickens. 


By giving name words, like leaves, rain, fire 
whistle, wind, church bell, and letting the children 
suggest the action word: 


leaves rustle 

rain patter, pelt 
fire whistle shriek 
wind howl 


church bell clang or toll 


By putting a word on the board, like WEATHER, 
and telling the children to list the descriptive 
words: torrid, drizzling, damp, moist, nasty, dis- 
agreeable, etc. 


By giving particular attention to sense words. 


Seeing words, like— 
the sky—blue 


Sound words, like— 


the cart—noisy 
starry rattling 
bright creaking 
clear, etc. bumpy 


squeaking, etc. 


In a similar way, develop words that give the chil- 
dren a better sense of smell, taste, and touch. 


Completion tests, like— 
The sun sparkles like —- — 
The summer breeze feels like 


The tree stood straight like a 
The big round moon looked like 


| 
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November Art Lessons 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


ts BE sure we thought Hal- 
lowe’en was lots of fun, but nothing 
can quite surpass the excitement 
that comes with Thanksgiving and 
Armistice Day celebrations. This 
year of all years it should be real 
thanksgiving for the many blessings 
we enjoy, and it should be a real 
Armistice, for the peace and security 
that is American. 


America the Grand, Song 
(Page 21) 


To proclaim our sentiment, we 
offer a new song for all young 
Americans, a song that reviews all 
that we have learned about our 
glorious nation,—a song that sug- 
gests our pride and hope for the 
United States. 

As a correlation, we might draw 
soldiers representing the various 
eras in our history. Use the simple 
figure drawing method to get your 
outlines, and then dress the figure in 
the uniform you desire. The figure 
may be traced several times over to 
make attractive repeating borders. 
Or the problem may be one of draw- 
ing toy soldiers. 


Armistice Decorations 
(Page 33) 


This problem is sure to invite the 
praise of all who see the finished 
work. The collars of red, white and 
blue may be mounted upon a small 
paper nut cup, sections of round 
oatmeal boxes, or even the shallow 
lid of such a box. A tiny glass of 
water placed into the nut cup can 
hold flowers for individual table 
decorations (5). Figure (8) contains 
a deep bowl. Figure (10) contains a 
flat sauce dish into which a glass 
frog has been placed to hold the 
flowers. 

1—The paper collar may be of 
one piece of white paper, upon which 
concentric circles have been drawn, 
and painted red, white and blue. 

2—Is the pattern for a wedge. 
Place the point at the center of the 
inner circle, and mark the section to 
be cut out. 

3—Instead of straight lines the 
circles may be scalloped. 

4—Run a little glue about the 
top of the cardboard container and 
place the collar upon this. 

5—Here we have separate collars 
cut for the red and the blue; a 
white lace doilie being used for the 


white. Attach the white collar first. 
When dry, add the other collars 
individually. Little silver or gold 
stars may also be added. Be sure 
that each collar or circle has the 
same size inner section, and same 
wedge cut. 

6—It is best to add little braces to 
thin cardboard containers upon 
which the decorations are glued. 
Brace (7). 

8—Here the order has been re- 
versed, a red collar being attached 
first. Little gold stars hang from the 
edge of the latter. 

9—The thread is glued between 
two gold stars. 


November Calendar 
(Page 22) 


Write a story about what the 
little Indian boy must have thought 
when he saw the English ships drop 
anchor at Plymouth. Write a long 
list of words that are related to the 
history of the Pilgrims and Thanks- 
giving time. 


Little Jack Horner Poster 
(Pages 34-35) 


Because we associate pies with 
Thanksgiving, we are offering the 
poster about Jack Horner. To be 
exact, his pie was a Christmas pie. 
But as next month is December we 
will shift from nursery rhyme poster 
illustration to a subject in keeping 
with Christmas for that month. 


Accent on Autumn 
(Page 36) 


Children in most sections of this 
country know how, with the change 
of seasons from summer to autumn, 
the leaves of trees and shrubs turn 
bright with colors of yellow, orange 
and red. 

Select a leaf of your own choice 
and draw it carefully upon a piece of 
white paper. Make a tissue paper 
tracing of the sketch. Trace this 
outline upon a sheet of white 
paper, as shown. Paint it either 
a light blue-gray or violet-gray. 

Now, try to crease such veins as 
indicated on your original sketch. 
Then crumple the entire paper into 
a tight wad. Open up the paper and 
smooth it as best you can. Wash 
over the surface with clear water, 
and drip into this, yellows, greens, 
orange and red tones. When the 
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water color is dry, cut the leaf out 
carefully and mount it against the 
painted shadow. 


Cut-Paper Composition 
(Page 37) 


This problem allows for much 
originality in form and color. Upon 
a piece of 9” x 12” light blue 
paper, paste a high mountain of 
blue-green. Top it with a snow cap. 

Against this mountain paste a 
lower range of green. Then paste on 
the farther tree of deep green, with 
a lighter green tree in front of it. 
The bank below these is yellow- 
green. 

Next, add the water of a deep 
blue and a medium green fore- 
ground. The wigwam can be cream 
colored. Decorate this with bright 
designs. Cut a slit at the base and 
fold back the flaps. Paste a piece of 
tan paper in back of the opening to 
give depth to the interior. Paste the 
wigwam on the picture. 

The background may be done in 
autumn colors. In order to secure 
many different greens, it is well to 
paint these on strips of paper, which 
then are used for cutting. Trim off 
one-half inch all about the picture to 


give the composition a clean-cut 
finish. 


Crayon Stencils 
(Page 38) 


This work is done from cut-paper 
stencils, using crayon as a medium. 
If it is simply to be a problem on 
paper, mark the latter into two-inch 
squares. 

1—Into the corner of a folded 
paper, mark a one-inch square. Into 
this square draft a simple design to 
be cut with a scissors. Design (A) 
was created from pattern (2). Place 
the stencil over each square and 
apply the desired colors. 

Designs (6, 7, 8) and (9) all make 
very nice all-over patterns. Sections 
marked (x) are to be cut out. 
Sections marked (xx) must be cut by 
thrusting the points of the scissors 
through the paper. 

For pattern (B) the dividing lines 
have been made very heavy. Stencil 


(Continued on page 64) 
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LITTLE JACK HORNER 
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CUT-PAPER COMPOSITION Louise D. Tessin 
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CRAYON STENCILS Louise D. Tessin 
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MITZI AND MAZIE 


Because Mitzi 
is careless, her 
desk is always in 
disorder. 


Mazie has no 
accidents because 
keeps her 

ar- 


Mitzi can never 
find her clothes be- 
cause she does not 
hang them up neatly. 


Mazie’s clothes 
always look nice 
because she takes 
care of them. 


Mitzi interrupts the 
conversation by saying, 
“IT seen the book over 
there.” 


Mazie raises her hand 
to say, “I saw the book 
in the closet.” 
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= TICK-TICK! One of 
the earliest remembered experiences 
of childhood is sitting on Grand- 
father’s lap and listening to his big 
watch tick-ticking. 

Before ever there were clocks and 
watches there has always been 
TIME. It is a long, long way how- 
ever from China’s primitive (1) 
burning ropes of grass that smoul- 
dered without blazing—seven suns 
long; from (2) Babylon’s first Sun- 
Dial in 3800 B.C. mentioned in 
Isaiah 38:8; from (3) the shadows of 
the obelisk; from (4) the *Water 
Clocks of Ancient Egypt; from (5) 
the Time-Candles, that burned an 
inch an hour, of King Alfred the 
Great’s era—a long way indeed to 
the devices of our own day. In- 
numerable are the modern devices 
for telling time: exquisite modern 
clocks with chimes and electric 
“what nots,’’ cuckoo clocks and 
curious alarm clocks. Jewelers’ win- 
dows, today, display lovely watches 
of unbelievable beauty. It is an art 
that has been developed to a marvel- 
ous degree both in utility and in 
beauty. 


TIME has been “tick-ticking”’ 
down the ages through eons of 
time; and the hours have been 
dancing their way through man’s 
varied experiences. FATHER TIME 
is a character to whom every child 
has been introduced. The child 
knows him in story and play as an 
old man with white hair and flowing 
white beard. So the activity of 
teaching little children to TELL 
TIME is one of insured interest and 
much story background. A Telling 
Time Activity can be easily vital- 
ized. 


*The Water Clock of Ancient Egypt was a big 
floating bowl with a little hole in the bottom. It 
sank as it filled water at a regular rate of speed. 
To this day on Malay boats a floating cocoanut 
shell is so used. 


Telling Time 


An Activity 
By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


THE TIME TELLING DE- 
VICES OF THE AGES could 
easily occupy a year’s study with 
profit and with much pleasure. 


Bibliography 


(A few books you will want to 
read) 


‘““What Time Is It?” M. Ilin. 

“Through the Ages with Father 
Time,’ Roy Rutherford Bailey. 

“Tick Tock—A Story of Time,” 

Harry E. Flynn and Chester B. 

Lund. 

“Time and Time Keepers,” Willis 
Milham. 

“Clock and Clock Makers,’’ Seth 
Thomas Clock Co. 


Fun Learning to Tell Time 
Materials Needed: 


(1) an old clock face, (2) a com- 
mercial clock face bought from a 
school supply house or (3) make a 
white 24” clock face from card- 
board, the hands of the black card- 
board secured with fasteners. The 
numbers on the face can be cut out 
from black art paper or use ready- 
made numbers pasted on. 

Let each child have an oppor- 
tunity to fix clock as the teacher calls 
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out time. In Art period each child 
may make an individual miniature 
on which to practice. 


Game 


Twelve children form circle. Each 
child represents one of the numerals 
from I—XII. Another child goes to 
the center of the circle with out- 
stretched arms (to represent the 
hour and the minute hand). To make 
minute hand, slip yardstick up the 
child’s sleeve. The child points time 
and the first one to say the time 
pictured, has the next turn. 


Variety of Materials that can 
be Used for Making Play Clocks 
for a Jewelry Store: 


1—Paper plates for clock’s faces 

2—Brass fasteners to fasten hands 

3—Silver and gold paper to make 
wrist watches 

4—Piasteline 

5—Clock and watch catalogs 


Questions to Ask Yourself 


How many timepieces do you have 
at home? 

How and when did you learn to tell 
time? 

How many kinds of clocks can you 
name? 


Bits of Time News 


1—-The biggest clock in London is 
called BIG BEN. 

2—Eiffel Tower in Paris was the 
place from which correct time was 
first sent out by Radio. 

3-—An hourglass is sometimes used 
today to tell how long to boil an 
egg. 

4—The sun is called the sky clock. 
It has always been a farmer’s 
general timepiece as the rooster 
has always been his alarm clock. 
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What time is it? Copy these clock faces and under each put the time it says 


5—The days have been divided into 
24 hours since the year 3800 B.C. 

6—Western Union Telegraph Co. 
owns the master clock that 
regulates all Western Union syn- 
chronized self-winding clocks in 
the city. 


The world’s first watch was six cost a great deal of money and 
inches high. It was made of iron. It sometimes lost as much as an hour in 


one day. 


MAKERS OF TIME AND THEIR DATES 
Sun Dials. . 


Test Water Clocks... .. 2656 B.C. 
Tell the time-words in each Hour Sand Glass....... : oe . 807 A.D. 
statement: King Alfred’s Time-Candle....... ... 900 
seconds in one minute. Oldest Real Clock.............. oe .....1288 
minutes in one hour. +580 
hours in one day. The World’s First Watch (Heinlin).... ; 1504 
o’clock equals noon. First American Watch Factory (Conn.) st 1838 
hand goes fast. First American Watchmaker’s College (Elgin, Ill.)......1921 


hand goes slow. 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


A Thanksgiving of Long Ago 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


| three hundred years ago, a band of Pilgrim 
Fathers left the city of Leyden, Holland, and sought a 
new home across the sea. After hard and distressing 
days on the ocean, they sighted the New World and 
were so filled with praise and thanksgiving, that they 
knelt down and gave thanks. After that, whenever they 
were relieved of suffering, it became their habit to give 
solemn thanks to God for His goodness and mercy. 


The first winter in the new country was a hard one, 
indeed, and the Pilgrims were often hungry and cold. 
The courage of the little band was strong, however, and 
they managed to survive the weather and the want, and 
to clear and plow and plant with the coming of spring. 
That was the spring of 1621 and one that is long to be 
remembered. Throughout the anxious days of the 
spring and summer, the early settlers watched over 
their crops, knowing that their very lives depended 
upon a full harvest. 


Then the autumn came and with it much gratitude 
and rejoicing. For never in Holland or England had the 
Pilgrims seen the like of the treasures that nature 
spread before them. The woods were arrayed in gorgeous 
colors—brown, crimson, yellow and gold—and swarmed 
with wild ducks and turkeys and game of all kinds. ‘The 
little farms had been blessed with plenty of rain and 
good warm sunshine and now abundant crops stood 
ready for the gathering. 


So filled with the spirit of thanksgiving were the 
Pilgrims that they held the first harvest-home in New 


England. For one whole week they rested from their 
labors, they worshiped and feasted and played all 
kinds of games together. The Pilgrims brought upon 
their shoulders huge and handsome turkeys which they 
themselves had killed for the occasion. Indian hunters 
searched the woods for fine deer. Many of the Indians, 
including the great king, Massasoit, visited them and 
feasted with them. Fish of all kinds, turkeys, Indian 
maize, geese and ducks, venison, all graced the pewter 
plates. Onions, carrots, melons, cucumbers, radishes, 
beets, potatoes, cabbages, all kinds of garden roots 
and herbs, added flavor to the feast. Such a royal and 
magnificent feast the Pilgrims spread on that first 
golden autumn at Plymouth! Governor William Brad- 
ford proclaimed it a period of universal thanksgiving 
in order that every man, woman and child might better 
realize, and appreciate, the bountiful gifts that nature 
bestows upon man. 

It was the first of a long series of rejoicings that have 
followed throughout the years regularly on each glad 
Thanksgiving Day. Abraham Lincoln, in the year 1814, 
was the first president to name the last Thursday in 
November a day of National Thanksgiving, and this 


day has been so proclaimed annually ever since that 
time. 


Bibliography for Teachers’ Use 


Stories for Thanksgiving 


“The First Harvest-Home in Plymouth,” Love, Good 
Stories for Great Holidays (Houghton). 
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“The Master of the Harvest,’’ Gatty, Great Holidays 
(Houghton). 

“How Indian Corn Came into the World,’’ School 
Craft, Great Holidays (Houghton). 

“The Spirit of the Corn,’’ Converse, Good Stories for 
Great Holidays (Houghton). 

“The Feast of the Tabernacle,’’ From the Bible. 

Thanksgiving Basket”? (Anonymous), Our Holidays 
and Special Days, Tuttle-Bailey (Creative Educa- 
tion Society). 

“The Turkey’s Nest,’ Lindsay, More Mother Stories 
(Milton Bradley). 


“The Pilgrims Came, 
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“A Thanksgiving Dinner that Flew Away,” Thanks- 


giving Stories, Butterworth (Appleton). 


Wheat Field,’’ The Golden Windows, Richards 


(Little, Brown). 


“Turkeys Turning the Tables,’’ Christmas Every Day, 


Howells (Harper). 


Poems 


““A Child’s Grace,’’ Tuttle, Our Holidays and Special 


Days (Creative Education Society). 
” Annette Wynne, Days and 
Days (Stokes). 


“The First Thanksgiving,” The Story Hour, Wiggin 


(Houghton). 


“Grandmother’s Thanksgiving,’ Half a Hundred 


Stories, Wiggin (Houghton). 


Fun with Nuts 


Wirth some nuts of different 
kinds and shapes and sizes, some 
pieces of felt, bright cloth, and 
pipe-cleaners, you can make many 
funny figures. Add a few seeds, 
some wisps of feathers, colored 
crayons and paints, and you will be 
surprised at all the funny little nut 
people you can make. 

It is fun to make these to be used 
as favors at the table on special 
holidays, such as birthdays, Hal- 
lowe’en, Thanksgiving, or Christ- 
mas. Or, if you are ill and have to 
stay in bed for a long time but are 


(Rand). 


“Thanksgiving,” Margaret Munsterberg, Child Life 


‘“‘We Thank Three,’”’ Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


‘‘Thanksgiving Day,’’ Lydia Maria Child. 


By LOUISE PRICE BELL 
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allowed to use your hands, you will 
be surprised how much time you can 
use up working with these materials. 

Here are some ideas for you. You 
may copy them, or make some 
others. Every one you make will 
probably look different because when 
nuts are shaped differently, they 
make the finished figures look as if 
they were relations, perhaps, but not 
twins. 


Directions 


Fic. 1—Brazil nut, fat peanut, 


pipe-cleaner legs, pumpkin-seed feet, 
feather tail. 

Fic. 2—Peanut, Brazil nut, felt 
and scrap of ribbon. 

Fic. 3—Just a peanut! 

Fic. 4—English walnut, feathers, 
pipe cleaners. 

Fic. 5—Brazil-nut body, squash- 
seed ears, feathers. 

Fic. 6—Pecan nut, pipe cleaners, 
felt. 

Fic. 7—Hazelnut, feathers. 

Fic. 8—Hazelnut head, acorn 
feet, walnut body; hat and scarf and 
arms of felt. 
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Books for Character Education 
in the Primary Grades 


| N the past, literature has been 
a very common starting point for the 
character lesson; but has probably 
been less valuable than thought to be 
because of the choice and use of the 
stories or poems. If literature is 
really to contribute to the field of 
character education it must be 
selected most carefully and thought- 
fully. The whole field is a storehouse 
of value if the teacher can choose the 
most helpful materials. The trivial, 
the commonplace, which we have in 
scores of clever little stories that 
boys and girls like, should be omitted 
as there is nothing of loveliness or 
worth in them for children to re- 
member through the years ahead. 
These must not be permitted to 
steal time from stories of lasting 
beauty. If literature is to have a 
desirable effect upon our children we 
must give them an abundance which 
is not only beautiful, but truly 
enjoyable. In these days we do 
have to compete with the radio and 
movies which supply much excite- 
ment. Rather than let the children 
go to these for the thrills they crave 
we had better give them excitement 
in the finest literature—which is full 
of vigor and action; and yet which 
furnishes an excellent background 
for developing right ideas of con- 
duct. 


Primary children are probably the 
best material of all from the stand- 
point of the teacher who _ uses 
literature as a help in character 
education. The stories are all new 
and fresh to them and can be pre- 
sented without the barrier of paper 
and print, as most primary teachers 
tell (rather than read) their stories. 
With the younger child, though, we 
must be careful not to try to instill a 
moral lesson unsuited to his age, 
interest, and ability. If he is restless 
and inattentive while the story is 
being read or told the cause is more 
likely to be found in the teacher than 
in the child. Possibly she has not 
made the proper selection of litera- 
ture. 


But, having the best possible 
material is not enough. We must 
beware of the danger that lies in 
using it as a foundation for sermon- 
izing. Children instinctively admire 
the best characters in books, and 
dislike the worst ones; and they 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


will come to sense the tendency of 
undesirable traits to failure and of 
desirable traits to success. Indirectly 
the teacher may help them make a 
tactful application of admired forms 
of behavior to situations that arise 
in their own lives. A particular story 
may sometimes be used in relation to 
a certain character trait which needs 
to be developed or repressed. It may 
help the children meet and deal with 
the situation which has arisen; un- 
doubtedly, it will stimulate thinking 
as it holds before the class a vision 
of the ideal. 

Some books which have proved to 
be aids in developing desirable 
character traits in young children are 
the following: 


Ameliar-Anne and the Green 
Umbrella by Heward. 
Ameliar-Anne, the little big-sister 

saves her share of the tempting 

refreshments at a lovely party for the 
little sisters who are ill at home. 

(Unselfishness) 


Skitter Cat by Eleanor Youmans. 

Tells of the adventures of a little 
Persian kitten lost in the winter 
woods, in managing to live and 
finally, after five months, to return 
home safely. (An interest and ap- 
preciation for animals) 


Skitter Cat and Little Boy. 
(Interest in the out-of-doors) 


Skitter Cat and the Major. 
(Helpfulness) 


Children adore this series of little 
books. 


Jimsey by Jasmine Stone van 

Dresser. 

Little black Jimsey through his 
own unselfish, ingenious, happy dis- 
position gives his complaining little 
friends some lessons in cheerfulness. 


Other books which help develop 
(along with other traits) this ex- 
tremely important character trait, 
cheerfulness, are: 


Three Gates by Edna Brown. 

Annetje and Her Family by 
Dorothy Leetch. 

The Magic Clothes Pins by Maud 
Barrows. 

Peter Pocket by May Justus. 

Little Dog Toby by Rachel Lyman 
Field. 


The Cock, the Mouse, and the 
Little Red Hen by Le Fevre. 

Charlie and His Kitten Topsy by 
Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell. 

Racketty-Packetty House’ by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

Adventures of a Brownie by 
Craik (Miss Mulock). 


Many of the preceding books are 
fairly old—they are not the most 
recent. We must be careful not to 
sacrifice real worth to novelty. New 
books do make an irresistible appeal 
and we are apt to drop valuable old 
ones for them. We should retain the 
best of the old while choosing the 
finest of the new. 

Some very recent books for chil- 
dren are: 


Country Bunny and the Little 
Gold Shoes by Du Bose Heyward. 
(Pictures by Marjorie Flack) 

The story of five Easter bunnies— 
the five swiftest, kindest, and wisest 
bunnies in the world. 


Frankie by Helan and Alf Evers. 
Frankie was a little dog who 
wagged his tail whenever he was 


happy which happened to be all the 
time. 


The Chosen Baby by Wasson. 

From this story little children 
come to realize that to be an adopted 
baby is wonderful because his par- 
ents wanted him very much, and 
picked him out from many others to 
be their own. I believe this book will 
help change the attitude of some 
boys and girls toward adopted 
children; and bring happiness to 
those who are adopted. 


Chester by Charles Bracker. 
This book tells how a pet dog and 
a pet cat live together peaceably. 


The Giant Who Liked Chocolate 

Cake by Estella Lane. 

In this book are twenty-one 
highly imaginative stories for grown- 
ups to retell to children. Mrs. Lane 
first wrote them for the children of 
Plymouth Church in Des Moines, 
Iowa, where her husband is the 
minister. Each Sunday he tells one 
of these stories which teaches a life 
lesson—sometimes indirectly, but 
more often not. I have heard many of 
them at church and know that they 
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are greatly enjoyed, not only by 
children, but by adults, too. 


Blackfellow Bundi by Leila and 
Kilroy Harris. 
A little black boy’s adventures 
which are full of strange interest and 
worth for the small child. 


Other new books are: 


Hannah Marie by Richard Nen- 
nett. 

The Cherry Tree 
Eleanor Nolen. 

Panuck, Eskimo Sled Dog by 
Machetanz. 

A Tale of Whoa by Cooke. (De- 
lightful for the very youngest) 

And a Duck Waddles Too by 
William Culp. 

Flikka, Rikka, Dikka, and the 
New Dotted Dresses by Maj. 
Lineman. 

The Way to the Circus by Hodel 
and Bergmann. 

Nancy Goes Places by Marjorie 
Peters. 


House by 


Nothing is more important in the 
social education of the young child 
than a sense of humor. Our children 
need many more humorous books. 
An interesting outcome of the em- 
phasis placed on wit and humor in 
books with one class was the gradual 
disappearance of the books of funnies 
which the pupils usually brought to 
school. The majority of children do 
enjoy reading books and, as a rule, 
read the comics because no books as 
interesting are available. Their desire 
for something funny will be satisfied 
if we place before them a wealth of 
humorous material which is sure to 
give them their laughs. Most little 
children find wit and humor in the 
following books: 


Appleby John by Sheila Hawkins. 

A modern “‘silly” for the very 
young child which is most amusing 
and delightful. 


The Big Goose and the Little 

White Duck by De Jong. 

A gay story of a little boy who 
bought a gray goose for a pet. To 
keep from being killed the goose 
proved himself to be useful by 
serving as an alarm clock. A ‘“‘just 


for fun book’’ for the very young 
child. 


Nicodemus and the Gang by 
Inez Hogan. 


How funny you look, 
Mr. Penguin, oh, 
Just see how you wobble 
Wherever you go. 


The newest and probably the 
funniest of the Nicodemus stories. 


Greedy Goat by E. L. Brock. 
House at Pooh Corner by A. A. 
Milne. 
Little Jack Rabbit by Alice Dus- 
sauze. 
Midget and Bridget by Berta and 
Elmer Hader. 
Sophie by Charles Welsh. 
Story of the Live Dolls by E. Gates. 
The Story of Mr. Doolittle by 
Hugh Lofting. 
Winnie the Pooh by A. A. Milne. 
And to Think that I Saw it on 
Mulberry Street by Geisel. 
Aunt Green, Aunt Brown, and 
Aunt Lavender by Elsa Beskow. 
Clever Bill by William Nicholson. 
Golden Goose Book by Leslie 
Brooke. 
Story of Ferdinand by Munro 
Leaf. 
Story of Little Black Sambo by 
Helen Bannerman. 
Johnny Crow’s Garden by Leslie 
Brooke. 
Peppi, the Duck by Rhea Wells. 
The Little Grey Goose by Le 
Fevre. 
Peter-Pea by N. G. Grishina. 
The Story of the Johnny-Cake 
by Johnson. 
The Story of Mrs. Tubbs by Hugh 
Lofting. 
Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher by 
Beatrix Potter. 
Tale of the Squirrel Nutkin by 
Potter. 
Tale of Tom Kitten by Potter. 
Diary of a Mouse by Edith Dun- 
ham. 
Gingerbread Story Book by Ethel 
H. Maltby. 
The Rainbow Cat by Rose Fyle- 
man. 
Tale of Cuffy Bear by Arthur 
Scott Bailey. 
Tales that Nimko Told by Mary 
Brecht Pulver. 
Araminta’s Goat by M. L. Hunt. 
Beppo the Donkey by Rhea Wells. 
Benjie’s Hat by Mabel Hunt. 
Gone is Gone by Wanda Gag. 
The Funny Thing by Wanda Gag. 


Here are suggested lists of books 
to help develop certain specific 
character traits: 


Self-control 


Susanna’s Auction—Anonymous 


MR. PENGUIN 


Though admit you’re 


Fashionably dressed 
In your shiny black coat 
And your smooth white vest. 
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The Story of Nancy Hanks by 
Ethel Calvert Phillips. 

A Pie and the Patty-Pan by 
Beatrix Potter. 

The Hare and the Elephant by 
Lora B. Peck. 

The Snapping Turtle by Peck. 

The Rabbit and the Cocoanut by 
Edna Whitman. 


Helpfulness 


The Tale of the Good Cat Jupie 
by Nelly McCoy. 

Bunny Brothers by Jacqueline 
Clayton. 

Rushy-Coat by James Baldwin. 

Snow White and Rose Red by 
Grimm. 

The House in the 
Grimm. 

When Molly Was Six by Eliza 
Orne White. 

History of Little Goody Two 
Shoes—Anonymous. 


Obedience 


A Tale of Benjamin Bunny by 
Beatrix Potter. 

A Tale of Peter Rabbit by Potter. 

Simon and the Black Gum Tree 
by Skinner. 

The Tale of Tom Kitten by 
Potter. 


Wood by 


Loyalty 
The Tailor of Gloucester by 
Potter. 
The Story of Mrs. Tubbs by 
Lofting. 


The Strange Story of Mr. Dog 
and Mr. Bear by Blodgett. 

Adventures of Jerry Muskrat by 
Thornton W. Burgess. 

Adventures of Mr. Mocker by 


Burgess. 
Adventures of Reddy Fox by 
Burgess. 
Mother West Wind’s Animal 


Friends by Burgess. 

Mother West Wind’s Children by 
Burgess. 

Peggy in Toyland by Archibald 
Marshall. 


Co-operation 


The Sheep and the Pig Who Set 
Up House. 

Adventures of Johnny Chuck by 
Burgess. 

The Land of Oz by L. Frank Baum. 

In the Land of Diggledy Dan by 
Norwood. 


Whenever I look 

At you, dear me, oh— 
I can’t help but laugh, 
For you wobble so. 


—VERA M. BALpDwIN 
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Silver-Tip 


and Her 


Clever Toes 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


. was not a white 
bear; just the tips of her long gray 
hairs were white. And her soft under 
fur was gray. But to the Indians she 
was a “silver bear.’’ White men called 
her a grizzly. 

Though her mother was huge, 
little Silver had been no larger than a 
fat puppy when she was three 
months old. Even now when she was 
half grown, she was only as large as 
a black bear. She would have a lot of 
growing to do before she was as 
huge as her mother. 

Her home was far north in the 
Rocky Mountains, in Alaska, though 
some of her family lived out west in 
California and neighboring states. 
Her thick fur kept her warm even in 
the cold winds of the mountain tops. 
Last year she had spent the winter 
in the rocky den where her mother 
lived. But this year Mother needed 
the den all to herself. Silver had 
grown so big, there wasn’t room for 
both of them. She might have 
denned with her twin sister, only 
Sister had got her foot inatrap, andan 
Indian sold her to the zoo. Silver was 
mighty careful where she put her feet. 

She was quite big enough to take 
care of herself. But the cold nights 
made her remember how long the 
winters were, and how freezing; 
with storm after storm, and dark 
nights! There was only one thing for 
her to do, get ready for a long sleep. 
But could she do it all by herself? 
Silver meant to do her best. 

She had one thing that was to be 
a big help. The claws on her front 
feet were long and strong, twice as 
long as those on her hind feet. And 
they were as good as a set of tools. 
They were to come in handy now. 
They clattered as she padded along 
the stony ground. And she’d rather 
have walked softly. But she was 
afraid of no one. If she had had to 
fight, those claws would have been 
sharp weapons. 

It had been a windy day. The sun 
was red now, and night was nearly 
here. That was the time of day she 


loved best. Down at the foot of her 
mountain, the river foamed white 
between the rocks. Silver-tip rose to 
her hind feet for a look around. She 
could stand as tall on those feet as 
any human young person. Her hind 
feet were wide at the toes, but the 
heels left a pointed mark. That way, 
she was different from a black bear. 
An Indian always knew. But she 
saw no Indians this evening. She 
saw only the little stream rushing 
down between two mountains. There 
was not even another grizzly bear in 
sight. But she liked to be alone. 
Grizzlies do. 

She sniffed the breeze, and it told 
her what she wanted to know. 
There were fish in that river— 
salmon, the big red salmon that had 
come up-stream to spawn. Their 
eggs would hatch where the water 
was not too deep for the baby fish. 
But now the salmon were floating 
back to sea. Silver’s mouth watered, 
she was so hungry. 

Getting down on all fours, she 
went down the mountain side at a 


gallop. She was light on her feet, for 
one so large. Swimming the river to 
where a floating log had caught 
between rocks,  Silver-tip 
climbed up on the log and lay watch- 
ing for a fish. One front leg hung 
down in the water, with all its claws 
ready and waiting for the fish. 

In a minute, along came a fine, 
fat salmon. With one clap of her 
paw, Silver had that fish. For her 
claws had been like fishhooks. What 
a good supper she had tonight! She 
ate it right on her log. But she 
knew another day would come, and 
she kept right on fishing. 

Here came another slippery red 
fish. Scoop! She sent it flying to 
shore. Scoop! and she had another, 
which she threw to the river bank. 
And scoop! she sent more fish 
flying shoreward in a silver spray. It 
was great fun. And it was also a wise 
thing to do. For now she had enough 
to last awhile. Wading back to shore, 
she scooped them into a hole, and 
covered them up with rain-washed 
leaves and stones. Her pantry was 
nicely filled. 
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It was well for Silver-tip that she 
had saved some food for another 
day. The river had frozen and what 
fish there were were hidden beneath 
the ice. Silver took a walk down- 
stream just to make sure. Yes, 
fishing was over for that year. Her 
feet were well made for walking on 
the ice, for they were padded with 
long hair that kept her from slipping. 
The feet of a grizzly bear are dif- 
ferent that way, too, from the feet of 
a black bear. 

Silver’s clever toes were, indeed, 
useful in many ways. In the spring 
she had dug for roots. When her 
nose told her that there was some- 
thing good to eat growing under- 
ground, she had only to dig it up 
with her long claws. Later, when 
berries were ripe, she could eat 
whole handfuls with her clever paws. 

Now that the ground was frozen, 
and the plants and berries were all 
gone, she could still find grubs and 


W was coming. Hairy 
Woodpecker didn’t need to look at 
the calendar, he had other ways of 
knowing what time of the year it 
was. Robins and bluebirds were 
flocking and practicing short flights 
over the meadow. They were pre- 
paring for a long, long journey. The 
wood thrush’s song was heard no 
more for he had flown to the warm 
southland and most of the warblers, 
vireos, flycatchers and orioles had 
disappeared from the pleasant 
meadow. Soon only the Stay-at- 
home Birds would be left in the 
woods, the Stay-at-homes who were, 
among others, the Woodpecker 
cousins, Chickadee, nuthatches, 
starlings, crows and blue jays. 

Meadow flowers were brown and 
withered for a black frost had fallen 
upon the lowlands. Only the oak 
trees held tightly to their bronze 
leaves, which shivered and sighed in 
the cold wind. 

Most of the caterpillars 
swinging from _ bare 


were 
twigs and 


When Cold Winds Blow 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


insects beneath the stones. And the 
long claws on her front feet were just 
the thing for prying away stones. 
Then she could pick up even a small 
grub between two claws. Silver’s 
feet were more clever than the feet 
of any other kind of bear. They were 
to help her in still another way. 

A day came when the north wind 
howled straight from the north pole. 
Snowflakes piled against every 
little pointed spruce tree. And Silver- 
tip was very sleepy. She no longer 
cared to eat, but she did want to go 
to bed for the winter, as bears do. 
But when she tried to curl up in the 
den she had found last summer, she 
couldn’t get herself all in. The 
trouble was that she had grown a lot 
since summer. The den just wasn’t 
large enough, and she would have to 
have another. 

But with snow over everything, 
she could not find one. Well, she 
would make one, then. Here was a 


branches in silken cocoons which 
they had spun for themselves. In 
these cocoon-cradles they would 
sleep through the winter to venture 
forth in the spring, not as furry 
caterpillars but as beautiful moths 
and butterflies. 

One cold morning Hairy Wood- 
pecker was surprised to see a little 
orange and black woolly-bear cater- 
pillar hurrying, helter-skelter, over 
the dry leaves on the ground. 

Woolly-Bear,”’ called Hairy 
from the branch of a small tree. 
“You ought to spin a cocoon-cradle 
for yourself. Winter is coming.” 

The little orange and black cater- 
pillar didn’t stop. She seemed 
anxious and worried and in a great 
hurry. 

“Wonder where she is going this 
cold day,” thought Hairy. “It is 
strange that she isn’t making a 
cocoon-cradle.’’ Late in the after- 
noon he saw her again. This time 
she was hurriedly climbing the pole 
to a small birdhouse where the 
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pile of loose rocks. She must pry out 
enough of them to leave a big hole. 
Then there were ways she could 
make it comfortable. She set to work. 
With her long claws, it was easy, for 
they were as good as a set of tools. 

At last she had her den hollowed 
out. It was nice to find a wall of 
rock just where it would keep off the 
north wind. For bedding she carried 
in great armfuls of spruce boughs. 
And there again her claws helped. 
At last she crawled into her bed, and 
turned round and round to make a 
nest. It would be soft and warm. 

With one last look at the whirling 
snowflakes, she yawned, and closed 
her eyes, pulling an armful of ever- 
green branches over even her head to 
keep the snow out. With her fat to 
help keep her warm, she would 
snooze the winter away. But by 
spring she would be as lean and 
‘“‘hungry as a bear.”’ 


Sparrow family had spent the sum- 
mer. In at the door of the birdhouse 
she disappeared and Hairy, peeking 
in, saw her creep beneath a tuft of 
grass and feathers that once had 
been the untidy nest of Mr. and Mrs. 
English Sparrow. 

‘““Maybe she’s going to spin a 
cocoon-cradle in there,’’ said Hairy. 

Chickadee was in the leafless 
rose-arbor and heard his remark. 
‘‘Woolly-Bear has no idea of spin- 
ning a cocoon just: now,” said 
Chickadee. “She will wait until 
spring before she makes her cradle 
which she will make mostly of her 
own hair. When she comes out of it 
she will be Miss Isabella Tiger Moth, 
a grayish yellow creature with a few 
black dots on her wings.”’ 

“T’ll look for Miss Isabella next 
summer,” said Hairy. “I’m glad you 
told me about her,’”’ and away he 
flew toward the brook. As he crossed 
the pasture he saw Gray Squirrel 
scampering about in the old oak 
tree where he was gathering acorns 
for his winter storehouse in a hollow 
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tree. Hairy also knew that the 
Woodchuck family was already 
asleep in a snug burrow in Farmer 
Good’s garden and he could see by 
the brook’s edge the mound of reeds 
where Mr. and Mrs. Longtail, the 
muskrats, would spend the winter, 
and he knew that hundreds of other 
little meadow people were looking 
for a place to stay, a place in which 
to hide away from North Wind, 
Blustering Blizzard and Ice Storm. 


Mrs. Cricket had crept away into 
Farmer Good’s house and was hiding 
under some logs by the fireplace. At 
night she sang a soft little song, 
““Creak, creak, creak!’ She hoped 
she would be allowed to spend the 
winter there. 


Bumbus, the bumblebee, was snug 
and warm in a hole in the ground, and 
some paper-nest wasps had crept 
into a small tunnel in the branch on 
an old tree. The tunnel had been 
made by a wood-boring beetle’s larva. 
The wasps thought it would make 
an excellent winter home, but when 
they crept into the little tunnel they 
discovered that someone else was 


sleeping there. Some big, black ants 
had also thought it would be a good 
place to spend the winter. The wasps 
went in on tiptoe for they didn’t 
want to disturb the big ants. All 
would be well if some winter day 
Hairy Woodpecker didn’t find their 
hiding place. If Hairy was very 
hungry he might come rap-tap- 
tapping on the branch of the old 
tree and with his sharp bill peck 
into the very snug little tunnel. 
Then what a fine dinner he would 
have! But the wasps and big ants 
were too thankful to find shelter 
from the cold to worry about Hairy. 
And so the cold days came and 
the meadow and orchard looked 
deserted. But there stood the magic 
witch-hazel bush in full bloom. 
Once more its feathery blossoms 
were dancing in the chilly wind, and, 
seeing it, Hairy thought of the wishes 
which he and Downy Woodpecker 
had made under it a year ago. Was 
the meadow enchanted? Would the 
witch-hazel bush ever tell its secret? 
Hairy didn’t know. 
called North 
Wind as Hairy flew across the 


The Kindred of Horns 


By GARALD LAGARD 


P artsy sat down upon a stone 
beside the narrow mountain trail. 
She opened her mouth and took 
several deep breaths. Then she 
panted, “It’s good to rest for a 
minute. That was a terribly hard 
climb.”’ 

Gene laughed. “This high 
country,” he said. ‘“‘The air is pretty 
thin, and it’s hard for us to get 
enough to fill our lungs.”’ 

David looked about him at the 
timber and buck-bush. Then he 
said, “‘I’ll bet the deer don’t have 
any trouble breathing, even this 
high.” 

“If they do,’’ Gene answered 
gaily, ‘‘I’ve never seen any signs of 
it. When you see a white-tail deer 
bound through the air, when he is 
alarmed, you will think he has 
springs under his hoofs.”’ 

“Do you really think we will see 
one?” Patsy asked eagerly. ‘“‘It 
would be so nice to be able to write 
and tell mother about it.”’ 

Gene looked up at the afternoon 
sun. ‘“‘As soon as the sun drops be- 
hind the ridge,’’ he promised, ‘‘the 
deer will be out to feed. And we shall 
see them.”’ 

As the hillside darkened, the two 
children joined Gene on the trail, 
and they crossed to a slope above a 


meadow. They walked carelessly, for 
Gene said, “‘There is little use in our 
trying to sneak up on a deer. Al- 
though he has rather poor eyesight, 
his ears are sharp enough to hear the 
slightest sound. And his nose is busy 
all the time.”’ 

“He should know,” said David, 
“that we aren’t going to hurt him. 
You said this is a game refuge, and 
nobody is allowed to shoot anything 
here.”’ 

“True enough,’ Gene replied. 
‘“‘But mountain lions pay no atten- 
tion to game laws. The big cats are 
the deer’s worst enemies, for a 
healthy, full-grown lion will take 
about three deer a week, mostly does 
and fawns. That is why the govern- 
ment hires skilled hunters, to track 
these killers down with dogs and get 
rid of them. 

“But quite often,” he continued, 
“deer where they are not hunted do 
not become greatly alarmed at 
people, if they see them clearly. In 
fact, deer are quite curious and seem 
interested in two-legged beings.”’ 

Then Gene stopped suddenly, and 
raised his hand and pointed silently 
down the slope toward the meadow. 
The children looked, and Patsy gave 
a low cry of delight. Three deer 
stood, heads up and eyes turned up 
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meadow to find his favorite hollow 
tree. ‘‘You-00-00-0-0- will soon have 
winter visitors. I passed a flock of 
juncos and tree sparrows as I raced 
over the hills. You-oo-o will see 
them soon.”’ 


Hairy Woodpecker was always 
glad to see the slate-colored juncos 
and little brown and white tree 
sparrows. It did not seem half so 
lonely in the winter woods when 
they arrived from the far north. He 
was glad they were coming. When 
he was warm and cosy in his hollow 
tree bedroom he didn’t care how 
much North Wind howled. Just as 
he was going to sleep he heard a 
flutter of wings and a soft voice 
whispered, ‘‘Is there room for me in 
there, Hairy?”’ It was Downy Wood- 
pecker. 


“Of course, of course,’’ chirped 
Hairy. “Come in and help to keep 
me warm.” And so the little Wood- 
pecker cousins slept side by side and 
dreamed about summer and sun- 
shine while North Wind howled and 
brought a blanket of white snow to 
the Meadowland. 


the hill, undecided whether to run or 
continue feeding. They raised their 
white tails and flicked them back and 
forth nervously. The smallest animal 
wore only slender spikes for antlers, 
and he moved his fan-like tail, which 
was a foot wide and almost twice as 
high, in such rapid circles that 
Patsy laughed aloud and clapped her 
hands. 


At once the deer rose in great 
curving leaps, and their spread tails 
almost hid them from sight as they 
bounded down the slope and out of 
sight. Patsy sighed, then said, ‘‘I 
didn’t mean to frighten them.’ But 
wasn’t the little one cute? But he had 
only spikes for horns. The others had 
a lot of points on their horns.”’ 

“The spike buck is a yearling,’ 
Gene explained, “‘born a year ago 
last spring. The other bucks are 
much older.”’ 

““Aren’t there any real tiny deer 
now?” Patsy asked. 


“There are plenty of spring 
fawns,”’ Gene replied. ‘“‘But they are 
up in the hills with the does. The 
mating season is just over, and the 
does are rather shy and hard to find. 
They will be until their babies are 
born next spring.”’ 


David’s sharp eyes had been fixed 
upon something beneath a tree. He 
walked over and kicked it loose from 
the matted leaves and twigs. Then 
he came running back, holding it in 
his hands. 


*‘Look!”’ he cried. ‘‘A deer’s horn!’’ 
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Gene took it. “And a very nice 
one,” he said. “‘Five points.” 

Patsy came over to look. ‘‘Oh,”’ 
she cried. “The poor thing! Is his 
skeleton under the tree?”’ 

Gene laughed. “He is probably 
very much alive,”’ he said. ““He may 
have been one of those larger bucks 
you just saw.” 

“Why,” Patsy said in bewilder- 
ment, “‘they had their horns.” 

“The horns you saw are new ones. 
The old ones were shed last spring.” 

“Do you mean,” David asked, 
“that their horns just fell off, and 
without hurting them at all?” 

Gene nodded. “It may have hurt a 
little, but no more than a skinned 
elbow hurts you. When each antler 
falls it leaves a raw spot. But within 
a few days skin forms over that, and 
blood vessels begin to swell, forming 
pear-shaped bumps. These are the 
start of the buck’s fine new antlers.”’ 

“But,” Patsy objected, ‘‘it must 
take an awfully long time to grow 
such big horns as these.”’ 

“Not at all,’’ Gene answered. “‘A 
buck will drop his antlers about the 
last of March, and by mid-Septem- 
ber he has a new and finer set, with 
perhaps more points. A lot of people 
believe that one may tell the age of a 
buck by the number of points on his 
antlers, but this is not true. We can 
be pretty sure that a spike buck is a 
yearling, and that a two-point one 


Mans 


D. you know that the very 
first horses lived on the North 
American continent? A group of 
geologists from the University of 
Minnesota, headed by paleontolo- 
gist Clinton R. Stauffer, while hunt- 
ing for fossils in the Bad Lands of 
South Dakota, have just unearthed 
the remains of a three-toed horse. 
Such finds are very valuable because 
they enable scientists to gain more 
knowledge of prehistoric animal life 
on this continent. 

Scientists know that this pre- 
historic horse was a small animal and 
not as fleet as our present fine horses. 
This little horse in his effort to run 
away from dangers apparently ran 
on his tiptoes, until the center toe 
gradually became larger and larger 
and finally developed into a hoof. 
Because of lack of use through many 
generations, the two outside toes 
dwindled away. But even today, 
upon careful examination of a horse’s 
foot, you will find traces of these 
outside toe bones almost a foot 


is two years old, but beyond that it 
is just guesswork. Two or more new 
points may grow on in one season, or 
none at all. 


“The antlers grow very rapidly,” 
Gene continued, ‘“‘for they are cov- 
ered with a hairy skin containing 
blood vessels. Within a month the 
horns are branched out, but they are 
still soft and stubby and the buck 
must be very careful with them, for 
if he strikes them against any hard 
object they may be bent or stunted 
in growth.” 


‘‘But what happens to the skin?” 
David asked. ‘‘There is no skin on 
these horns. They look just like 
bone.”’ 

“They are bone,’’ Gene replied. 
“About the middle of August the 
antlers become hard, and the bucks 
begin to rub them against trees to 
remove the skin, which we call 
‘“‘velvet.”? The antlers are now fully 
grown and the blood supply has been 
shut off at the base, so that the skin 
covering is dead. It comes off in 
strips, so that soon the antlers are 
smooth and shiny, and very sharp.” 

“Do all animels with horns shed 
them every year?’’ David asked. 

‘‘Antlers are not true horns,’’ Gene 
explained. ‘‘AsI said, they are bone, 
and all the creatures with bony antlers 
shed them every spring. The prong- 
horn antelope sheds a part of his 


By LILLIAN S. GRAHAM 


above the hoof. 

This re-affirming of the discovery 
that the prehistoric horse was at 
home on this continent is very 
interesting, especially when we real- 
ize that at a later period no horses 
lived in America. But fortunately the 
horse did not entirely disappear from 
the face of the earth. We know that 
horses were used by the cave men of 
Europe and Asia as food. Paintings 
on the walls of caves occupied by the 
cave men tell us so. 

No one knows when horses first 
began to be domesticated. Probably 
it was in Central Asia 6,000 years 
ago. At that time they were used in 
warfare only. When man began to 
realize the value and usefulness of 
the horse, he began by breeding to 
develop stronger and faster horses. 
In this he succeeded very well. We 
have all seen pictures of these 


splendid animals of the Middle Ages, 
who not only carried a knight in 
armor on their backs but also wore 
coats of armor themselves. As far 


F'riend—the Horse 
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horns, leaving a bony spike over 
which the new horns form. But 
moose, elk, reindeer and caribou, and 
the like, drop the whole antler, just 
as deer do.”’ 

“But what is true horn?” Patsy 
asked. ‘‘Like cows have?”’ 


“That’s right,” Gene _ replied. 
hollow-horned animals—sheep, 
cows, buffalo, or bison—keep their 
horns and they grow larger each 
year. This horn is a form of tissue, of 
the same class as hoofs, claws, the 
beaks of birds, hair, and our own 
finger nails. If you look at horny 
tissue under a strong microscope you 
will see something which looks like 
many bundles of fine threads.”’ 

Suddenly Patsy shivered. 
getting cold,” she said. 

Gene looked at the heavy sky. 
“It will snow before long,” he said. 
“If we hurry, we may make the 
cabin before it starts. But after 
winter really sets in, you will become 
better acquainted with the deer. 
They will come down out of the 
hills to feed.” 


*‘How close to the cabin will they 
come?”’ David asked eagerly. 


Gene smiled. “Would you like a 
nice buck to come to breakfast? If 
so, he will be there. The rangers 
spread hay for the deer, and I will 
see that some is brought right to the 
cabin door.”’ 


“it's 


as we know the Mongolians of Asia 
were the first to use horses in peace- 
ful occupations. 

Today the Asiatic wild horse is the 
only true wild horse left in the 
world. In America the herds of wild 
horses about which we hear are 
descendants of European horses 
brought to this country by the 
Spaniards when they came_ to 
Mexico. These horses that escaped 
from the Spaniards thrived so well 
in this land that their descendants 
soon spread to both North and South 
America. The Indians quickly rec- 
ognized the value of the horse and 
made good use of it. 

In this motorized age we see less and 
less of the horse on the road, on the 
farm, and in the army. However, the 
horse is as popular as ever in the world 
of sports and, of course, is still used in 
many agricultural districts. There will 
always be people who love horses, 
and there will always be a place for 
the horse who has been such a friend 
to the human family. 
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THE RED FOX 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


MAY 


Do you know who [ am? 
{am like a small dog. 
My coat is a rusty red. 
My ears are black. 


My legs are black. too. 

My stomach is creamy. 

{am a good hunter. 

Then, too. { am very cunning. 


ily, 


9/7 


The farmers do not like me. 
(do rob the hen roosts. 
But | eat rats and mice. 
{ bury what [ do not eat. 


Here | am asleep. 

My tail curls over my nose. 
It keeps me warm. 

{am a Red Fox. 
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Thanksgiving Party 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Ebenezer gave a party 
Down in Pumpkin Hollow Town, 
He sent the invitations 
On crisp leaves of Autumn brown, 
His little friends from near and far 
Came trooping gaily in, 
And all the woodlands round about 
Re-echoed with the din. 


The house was trimmed with foliage, 
And pumpkin lanterns bright 
Made dancing eerie shadows 
On the blue November night. 
A harvest of fresh vegetables 
Was stacked upon a tray, 
And served to everybody 
In the real Thanksgiving way. 


They danced and frolicked all night long, 
And when the east turned red 
Like tired little revelers 
They trundled home to bed, 
While Ebenezer, bless his heart, 
The nursery stairs ascended, 
And wished a dozen times or more 
That parties never ended. 


Questions to Answer: 
Name some of the garden vegetables Ebenezer might have served at his 
party. 
Name some vegetables that grow in the ground. 
Name some that grow on top of the ground. 
Where do people store vegetables for the winter? 
How does Mother help preserve fruits and vegetables? 
Name some fruits that grow in your state. 
Name some fruits that are shipped into the markets. 
What are some of the ways of shipping fruits and vegetables? 
What trees may have given colored leaves for Ebenezer’s party? 
What tree stays green all winter? 
What happens to the leaves on November trees? 


Excursions to Take: 
Visit a grocery 
Visit a fruit market 
Watch a freight train unload 
Watch a truck unload 
Visit a farmer’s cellar 
Visit your own mother’s fruit cellar 
Visit a canning factory 
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Mr. Pig's Aunt Pink 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by Author 


Mi rR. Pic’s Aunt Pink had come 
to his house to spend Thanksgiving. 

She was a large, strapping creature 
of a pale rose color, who arrived with 
her arms full of bundles for her 
nephew. In the bundles were things 
to eat—salted peanuts and plum 
cookies. 

‘She looks just like you, Mr. Pig,”’ 
said the Animaltown people. Mr. 
Pig beamed at this. Yes, one could 
see a strong resemblance. 

‘Come around at four on Thanks- 
giving afternoon and see us,”’ invited 
Mr. Pig. ‘“‘We will have some re- 
freshments. My aunt has to take the 
train back at five o’clock.”’ 

They said that they would come. 

Then, ‘‘We will all go and see her 
off, with you,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel, 
smiling politely. 


*‘Can you come, too, Mrs. Goose?”’ 
they asked, for Mrs. Goose hadn’t 
said anything. 

‘‘Why, yes, I am sure I can,”’ she 
told them. ‘“‘I am to take dinner 
with Mrs. Hen and her charming 
young daughters, Arabelle and 
Clarabelle, at one o’clock. Then I 
will come right over.’’ 

right,’’ said her friends. 
“Don’t forget.” 

“Oh, no,’ she told them. “I 
couldn’t possibly forget.”’ 

But her friends were not so sure. 

Thanksgiving Day was clear and 
cold. Mrs. Goose dressed up in her 
best purple dress, big red shoes, 
heavy coat and little silly hat. She 
wore her rustly silk petticoat, too. 
She was very excited about taking 
dinner with her friends. 


She gave him a quick, firm boost from behind! 


Mrs. Hen and Arabelle and Clara- 
belle were delighted to see her. They 
had a fine meal of lovely corn pud- 
ding and prune dessert. They all 
said how thankful they were for 
good homes and kind friends and 
things to eat. They were especially 
grateful that they had such a pleas- 
ant, peaceful place as Animaltown 
in which to live. They sat quite a 
while talking, after they had finished 
washing the dishes. 

‘‘Are you going to meet Mr. Pig’s 
Aunt Pink this afternoon?’”’ asked 
Mrs. Hen. ‘‘And see her to the 
train?” 

“Yes, indeed,’’ replied Mrs. Goose. 
“That is just what I am going to 
do.”’ 

might all go along together,” 
suggested Mrs. Hen. (This was really 
a hint for Mrs. Goose to go, for she 
was staying a long time.) 

“Thank you, no,’ Mrs. Goose 
told her hostess. “I think I will go 
home and take a wink of a nap first. 
Your good dinner has made me very 
sleepy.” 

‘““Well, we will see you at Mr. Pig’s 
house, then,’ said Arabelle and 
Clarabelle, putting on their hats. 

Mrs. Goose went home and lay 
down on her soft bed. She pulled the 
curtains, and had a really good nap. 
Then she woke up with a start. 

‘‘What was it I was going to do?”’ 
she asked herself. ‘‘Where was I 
going?” 

Then she remembered suddenly. 
“I was going to Mr. Pig’s to meet his 
Aunt Pink.” 

She got ready in a hurry. She 
dashed to Mr. Pig’s house, and 
tapped at the door with a firm yel- 
low bill. 

But there was no answer. 

“It’s I—Mrs. Goose!”’ she called. 

Still no answer. She peeked 
through the window. But there was 
no one inside. 

There were the plates and the 
napkins and the empty dishes. She 
saw that her friends had all been 
having a good time. ‘“‘How silly of me 
to take a nap,” she told herself. 
‘“‘Now they must have all gone to 
the station to see Aunt Pink off on 
the train. Maybe I can catch them 
there—’”’ 

She rushed to the station. There 
they were—on the platform. And 
the train was just pulling out! At 
the top of the car steps was Aunt 
Pink, waving and smiling good-bye, 
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and hurrying along beside the steps 
was Mr. Pig, talking rapidly to his 
aunt, running faster—and faster— 

“Oh, dear—he wants to get on— 
he will be left—’ thought Mrs. 
Goose. And, rushing toward Mr. Pig, 
she gave him a quick, firm boost 
from behind with her bill. It was all 
done in a minute. Then the train 
went puffing around the bend, and 
Mr. Pig was on it! 

Three-Ducks began to quack 
excitedly, ‘‘Whatever made you do 
that, Mrs. Goose?”’ 

“What’s the matter with you, 
anyway?” snarled Black Cat, look- 
ing fierce. 

“That’s the worst thing you ever 
did,’”’ wailed Mrs. Squirrel, wringing 
her paws. 

Mrs. Goose stood there, opening 
and shutting her bill. Then she said, 
‘‘What’s the matter with all of you? 
I had to act fast, didn’t I? The 
train was moving. I had to help him 
on.” 

“But don’t you see, Mrs. Goose,”’ 
said Three-Ducks, patiently, ‘“‘he 
didn’t want to get on!” 

“He was only running along 
beside the train saying good-bye to 
his aunt,”’ said Black Cat. ““He had 
no intention of going with her!’’ 

‘‘He must have been so surprised,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel, ‘‘to feel some- 
thing behind him making him go 
where he didn’t want to go.” 

Mrs. Goose gulped a bit. She felt 
like hiding her head in the mailbox. 
Yes, she saw that she had made a 
very serious mistake, putting Mr. 
Pig on the train when he had meant 
to stay off. 

‘‘What shall I do?” she asked her 
friends. 

“There’s nothing to do,” they 
told her. “Except to wait. Probably 
he’ll get off at the next station, and 
take the first train back to Animal- 
town.”’ 

“There’s one due soon,’ said 
Black Cat. 

“‘Well, I don’t believe I can wait,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I think I’d better 
go right home.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, you are going to 
wait,” said Black Cat. “It was all 
your fault. We don’t want to take 
the blame. You stay right here— 
then you can explain to Mr. Pig 
when he arrives. You are the one to 
do it.” 

‘But what shall I say?” gulped 
Mrs. Goose. 

“That’s for you to think up,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. 

So the Animaltown people all sat 
down in the little station to wait. It 
began to be gray and chilly, and a 
star came out. 

“This is a queer end to Thanks- 
giving Day,” said Three-Ducks. 
“Waiting by a railroad track for a 


Mr. Pig’s Aunt Pink 


pig to come back from a trip he 
didn’t mean to go on.”’ 

“‘Here comes the train now,”’ said 
Black Cat. 

‘‘Well, I really must go at once,”’ 
said Mrs. Goose, jumping up 
quickly. “‘I must get home.” 

“You meet that train,’’ said Mrs. 
Squirrel, giving her a firm push. 
“Mr. Pig will be furious, and it’s 
your job to tackle him.”’ 

Yes, there was Mr. Pig, getting 
off. He did look very cross. Mrs. 
Goose plopped slowly over to him. 

“Oh!” he said, just as soon as he 
saw her. “Now I understand. YOU 
were the one who did it! I might 
have known that.” 

Mrs. Goose hung her head. “‘Yes,”’ 
she said, “I did. When I saw you 
running along beside the train I 
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thought you wanted to get on. It 
was a very natural mistake.”’ 

“It was a very unnatural mis- 
take,”’ said Mr. Pig. 

“I am deeply distressed,’’ Mrs. 
Goose told him. “I will pay for your 
ticket.”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t have to buy a 
ticket,” said Mr. Pig. “The con- 
ductor saw that it was some foolish 
person’s action, and he was very 
good to me.” (He said this very 
firmly. He grunted very loud.) 

*‘And I’m sorry for the hard time 
you must have had, sitting on 
the train,” went on Mrs. Goose, 
“first in one direction, and then the 
other.”’ 

“Oh, it wasn’t so bad,” Mr. Pig 
told her. ‘“‘My aunt and I had an 
extra chance to visit. And, coming 
back, I slept.”’ 

Mrs. Goose still stood there, 
looking gulpy and distressed, and 
suddenly Mrs. Squirrel spoke up. 

“Well,” she said, “if you didn’t 
have to buy a ticket, Mr. Pig, and if 
you had a nice chat with your aunt, 
and a nap—why, I don’t see what 
harm was done.” 

“‘No harm at all, I guess,” said 
Mr. Pig “‘except that at first I was 
very embarrassed. But I am all over 
that now.” 

“So our Thanksgiving Day has 
come out all right, after all,’’ said 
Mrs. Goose, quickly. 

“Only it was too bad you didn’t 
get to the party,”’ said Three-Ducks, 
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“to meet Mr. Pig’s Aunt Pink—”’ 
**T didn’t meet her, but I met two 
trains,” said Mrs. Goose, and 
laughed heartily, as though she had 
made a very good joke. 
And, as it was a pretty good joke 


for Mrs. Goose to make, all her 
friends were happy with her, and 
everything was forgiven. Then Black 
Cat said, “It’s getting late and cold, 
and the stars are coming out as 
thick as berries in a blue pasture. 
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Let’s all go home and relax—’”’ 

So that was how Mr. Pig’s Aunt 
Pink came to Animaltown, and went 
away again, and all the fuss and 
excitement that she made. (For 
Mrs. Goose, especially!) 


Brownie Keepwatchee 


Takes a Tumble 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


KEEPWATCHEE! Yoo- 
hoo! Brownie Keepwatchee!”’ 

Over the cold November air came 
the voice of Fairy Stepsoftly as she 
hurried through the forest in search 
of her little friend. 

‘‘Have you seen him?’’ she asked 
a gray squirrel who was taking a last 
look underneath the chestnut tree to 
see if he might possibly find one nut 
that someone had left behind. 

“Not today,” answered the 
squirrel, with his eye on a big fat 
chestnut burr. “Not today, Fairy 
Stepsoftly.” 

““Goodness! Where can he be?” A 
worried little frown crept over 
Fairy Stepsoftly’s forehead. She 
started shouting again, then all of a 
sudden she stopped, surprised. 

“Oh, there you are!’”’ She flew 
down close to where Brownie Keep- 
watchee sat in a tumbled heap in the 
middle of the path. ‘‘What’s up?” 
she asked him. 

“Nothing’s up,’ answered 
Brownie Keepwatchee sadly. ‘I’m 
down, and I guess I’m here to stay.” 
He rubbed his ankle gingerly. 

“Can’t you stand up?” asked 
Fairy Stepsoftly anxiously. 

“I’m afraid not,’ answered the 
little brownie. “I guess my ankle is 
broken.” A little tear rolled down his 
cheek, but he brushed it quickly 
away. 

“Oh, poor Brownie Keepwatchee! 
I'll get King Noz,” said Fairy 
Stepsoftly, and she flew over the 
tree tops to the palace. 

Brownie Keepwatchee sat alone in 
the middle of the forest. ‘‘Oh, dear,”’ 
he sighed to himself. ‘“‘What will 
King Noz say? A fine helper I am! 
He’ll never want me to work for him 
again.’’ With his good foot he tried 
to kick away some of the stray sticks 
of wood that were strung mys- 
teriously all along the path, and to 
put them back into the bushes before 
anyone should come. Just then he 
looked up and saw King Noz and 
Fairy Stepsoftly standing before 
him. 

“Well, little friend, you’ve had an 
accident, I see,’’ said the king with 


an amused smile. ‘‘Are you hurt 
badly?” 

“Yes, very badly,” said Brownie 
Keepwatchee with a loud sniffle. 

*‘Let’s see what the trouble is.’ 
King Noz bent over and took 
Brownie Keepwatchee’s tiny ankle 
in his hand. He bent it this way and 
that way, and Brownie Keepwatchee 
let out a loud ‘‘Ouch!”’ 

“Oh, come now, it’s not as bad as 
that,” said the king. “‘Just a little 
sprain, though it might have been 
worse. Tell us how it happened.”’ 

“Well,” began Brownie Keep- 
watchee, then—‘‘Do you think I 
could step on it?” 


“Try it and see,’”’ suggested King 
Noz. 


“T’ll hold on to you,” offered 
Fairy Stepsoftly, running quickly to 
his side. 

Brownie Keepwatchee got up care- 
fully. He put his foot slowly on to 
the ground and then stepped on it. 
To his great surprise it did not hurt 
him at all. ‘‘Why—why it’s as good 
as new!” he exclaimed. “It’s not 
broken after all. Goody, goody!” 
He jumped up and down in his 
delight. “‘And now—now I suppose 
I’ll have to tell you how it happened. 
It was my fault, King Noz. And I’m 
supposed to be a Safety First 
brownie.” He looked very much 
ashamed of himself. 

‘““You see, I was playing train with 
the squirrels. We were building 
tracks all along the path. Then we 
got tired of building trains and 
started to play another game over on 
the other side of the big pines. We— 
we left the sticks all over the path.” 

“T see,’’ said King Noz quietly. 

‘“‘When I came back,’”’ Brownie 
Keepwatchee went on, “I forgot 
that they were there. I stumbled 
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over them and fell and broke my 
ankle.”’ 

“You didn’t break it, Brownie 
Keepwatchee,”’ Fairy Stepsoftly re- 
minded him. 

““Oh, no, so I didn’t, but I almost 
did,’’ said the brownie. 

‘““Yes, you nearly did,’”’ added the 
king. ‘I was going to speak to you 
about your job for this month, but I 
guess I won’t have to now, will I, 
little friend?”’ 

“Oh, no, King Noz, I’ve learned 


Grayback ran over the stone wall 


he was the day before Thanks- 
giving. The air was clear and cold. 
The big meadow in its frosty coat 
sparkled as the sun rose and shone 
over it. In the woods the tall trees 
stretched out their bare branches 
and whispered to themselves. 

Nearly all of the Meadow Children 
were asleep. But Grayback was not 
asleep. This morning he had waked 
up very hungry and had found but 
one nut left. He rubbed his sleepy 
eyes. 

“Oh, dear!’ he thought to him- 
self. ‘“Now I will have to go and find 
some more nuts. Tomorrow is 
Thanksgiving, and I will have noth- 
ing for dinner.” 

He ran down the tree and over to 
the stone wall. Then he ran along 
the top of the wall until he came to 


my lesson and I’ll be oh, so glad to 
help out the girls and boys. Ill 
teach them to pick up all their toys 
and things after them every single 
time, really, King Noz. I won’t let 
them get hurt or break any ankles!”’ 

“That’s the way!” said the king. 
“‘Sometimes we learn these lessons 
best when we try them out on 
ourselves first, don’t 

“Yes, Your Majesty. Ill have a 
busy month, but I promise you that 
it will be a successful one!”’ 
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And it was. All through the month 
Brownie Keepwatchee went from 
house to house singing his little song: 


Don’t leave your skates upon the 
steps, 
Or balls upon the stair, 
Pick up your toys, dear girls and 
boys, 
Of accidents beware! 


And his friends, the girls and boys 
all over the world heard him and 
remembered to do as he said. 


Grayback’s Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


By BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


the end of it. Here in a hole he had 
made another storehouse. He pushed 
back the dry leaves and looked into 
the hole. He looked again and all 
around. There was not a single nut 
to be seen. 

“Someone found my nuts!” he 
thought sadly. 

Next he went to the pine tree. 
Under a big root of the pine tree he 
had hidden some more nuts, but 
here he found some ice. The ice 
covered the hole where the nuts were 
hidden and Grayback could not get 
them. 

“What are you looking for?” 
called Blackie Crow from the tree. 

Grayback looked up. 

“I am looking for some nuts that 
I put here,”’ he said. 

“IT guess that Jack Frost has 
hidden them,”’ said Blackie Crow. 
‘*‘Why don’t you go over to the barn? 
Perhaps you could find something 
over there for your dinner.”’ 

“That is a good idea,” 
Grayback. “I think that I will.” 

The big barn door was not shut 
tightly, and Grayback squeezed 
through and began to look around. 
In the stall stood Peter the horse. 

“Hello, Grayback!”’ said Peter. 
“This is a surprise. What are you 
doing over here this morning?”’ 


said 


“I’m looking for something to 
eat,’ answered Grayback. ‘‘Some- 
one found the nuts in my storehouse 
and took them all away, and tomor- 
row is Thanksgiving Day.”’ 

“‘Here’s some good hay,” said 
Peter. ‘How would you like some of 
that? Hay would make a _ good 
Thanksgiving dinner.”’ 

thank you,” said Grayback. 
“I don’t like hay.”’ 

“Suit yourself,’’ said Peter. ‘“‘For 
my part I can’t think of anything 
better.’”” And he went on eating the 
hay. 

prefer corn,’ said a squeaky 
little voice from the top of a big bin. 

“Corn!” said Grayback, looking 
up. 
““Yes,”’ said Jimmy Barn Mouse. 
“It’s very good. Come up and try 

The bin was very big and very 
full. There was enough for Jimmy 
and Grayback. There was enough 
for Farmer Stone, too. The little 
mouse and the little squirrel ate and 
ate and ate. Then Grayback took 
some corn back to his home in the 
hollow tree. 

“IT will make a corn pudding and 
invite Reddy Squirrel to have dinner 
with me. What a fine Thanksgiving 
dinner we shall have!”’ 


SONG OF A SQUIRREL 


It must be fine to be a squirrel 
And have a tail with graceful curl. 


It must be fine to hippety-hop 


Like a flash to a high 


By Norman C. SCHLICHTER 


tree top. 


It must be fine in leaves to hide 
Shells with goodies sweet inside. 


It must be fine to bite them through, 
And eat as much as one wants to. 


It must be fine when comes the snow 
To sleep curled up in a bed below. 
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Are You a 


Hobgoblin? 


By GEORGINE MINDER WHITESIDE 


a upon a time, many, 
many years ago, something very 
strange happened. 

All the birds had flown down 
south, the caterpillar had made his 
silken bed, and the ants had closed 
their doors for the winter. The 
leaves had put on their prettiest 
gowns of red and gold and had 
danced away to dreamland. All of 
Mother Nature’s children were ready 
for their long winter nap. 

Farmer Jones had gathered in his 
grain, his fruits and vegetables were 
safely stored away, but here and 
there in the cornfield, golden pump- 
kins were still playing peek-a-boo 
around dry, rustling cornstalks. 

It was a cold, crisp morning when 
Cotton-tail ventured out of the 
woods to see what he could find in 
Farmer Jones’s garden for his winter 
store. He felt fresh and spry as he 
went hippity-hop, hippity-hop, over 
the fallen leaves which made gay, 
rustling music to his long, sensitive 
ears. 

Silver Squirrel, whose home was 
in the trunk of a sturdy oak tree, 
stuck his head out to see what was 
going on. 

“‘Good-morning, Cotton-tail,” 
called Silver Squirrel. ‘‘Why are you 
in such a hurry?” 

Cotton-tail was so busy dancing 
to the music of the leaves that he 
didn’t hear the voice of his friend. 
Silver Squirrel picked up a hickory 
nut, took good aim, and struck poor 
Cotton-tail on his left ear. It was 
sprained and hung limply on one 
side, while the right ear seemed more 
perky than ever. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” cried Silver 
Squirrel. He rushed into his house 
and returned with a bottle of fresh 
walnut oil. He rubbed Cotton-tail’s 
ear very gently with the oil and soon 
it was as good as new. 

‘‘Thanks, Silver,’’ said Cotton- 
tail. ‘‘Now I must run along; there 
is much to be done today. Tonight is 
Hallowe’en and I heard that all the 
hobgoblins meet in these woods. 
They will carry away everything 
they find, so I must gather my winter 
store.”’ 

“What are hobgoblins?”’ 
Silver Squirrel. 

Cotton-tail looked important, 
winked his right eye, wriggled his 
nose, and curled up his whiskers. 
Then he said, “I’m not quite sure, 
but I do know they are very, very 
selfish and rude. Let us watch to- 
night and find out.” 


asked 


“Fine,” answered Silver Squirrel, 
for me at sundown.” 

All day long Cotton-tail labored, 
carrying vegetables to his home and 
putting them away in his storehouse. 
When night time came he was so 
tired, he wondered how in the world 
he would stay awake to see the hob- 
goblins. Finally he brewed himself 
some parsley tea and felt very much 
better. He stirred up his fire, closed 
the dampers in his stove, and slipped 
quietly out the door into the dark- 
ness. 

The night was so dark that the 
moon was afraid to come out. Even 
the stars seemed nervous and jumpy. 
Hippity-hop, hippity-hop, went Cot- 
ton-tail toward Silver Squirrel’s 
home. He knocked at the door and 
out came Silver Squirrel with a 
bound. 

“Br-r-r, it’s chilly,” shivered Sil- 
ver Squirrel, “I’ll fetch us each a 
scarf.”’ 

Hippity-hop, hippity-hop, hop, 
hop, hop, went the two friends shuf- 
fling through the dried leaves. They 
came to an old fallen oak that was 
partly hidden by brush. 

“This is just the place,” said 
Cotton-tail. ‘“‘Let’s hide under this 
old tree and we can watch everything 
that goes on without being seen.”’ 

A few grandfather frogs croaked 
disapproval as Cotton-tail and Silver 
crouched under the tree, but the 
crickets’ quartet sang on as if no one 
was there. 

‘Hoot! Hoot!’ cried a cross old 
owl in the tree. ‘‘What are you two 
doing out so late at night? I’m the 
watchman of these woods, now run 
along home and get your rest.”’ 

‘‘We wish to help you until the 
moon comes up. Much is going to 
happen in these woods tonight,” 
said the friends. 

‘Very well, but don’t fall asleep,” 
grunted the grouchy old owl as he 
scowled into the night. 

Cotton-tail kept his ears erect, 
listening carefully for any unusual 
sounds. All of a sudden he heard the 
queerest noise; he gave a jump and 
grabbed his friend Silver. Each clung 
to the other breathlessly, while 
their little hearts beat as rapidly as 
if running a race. 

A bright flickering light pierced 
the darkness. They saw shadows 
moving about and heard the sound of 
snapping sticks. Crackle, crackle, 
crackle. The fire grew brighter, 
mumblings grew louder, and finally 
they saw an old witch throwing 
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sticks into the fire. Over the fire 
hung a huge black kettle which the 
grumpy old woman stirred now and 
then. Huddling close to her was her 
old black cat, long, skinny and sad, 
meowing every time she rubbed up 
against its tail. 


“Bubble, trouble, bubble, 
Boil, sizzle, spurt,”’ 


sang the old witch with the old black 
cat as she stirred her brew. Soon the 
pot began to boil and the queerest 
creatures you ever saw came flocking 
from every direction to the old 
witch. Large hobgoblins, small hob- 
goblins, fat hobgoblins, and skinny 
hobgoblins danced around the boil- 
ing kettle making dreadful noises. 

Suddenly the air filled with dust 
and down came an old witch riding a 
broom, trailing miles of cobwebs 
after her. 

“Come, let’s start,’’ said the 
witch, “‘it’s a fine night for sport.” 

Away went the hobgoblins, taking 
their strange noises with them. They 
put queer marks on all the houses, 
carried away fences, upset wood 
sheds and drew funny pictures on 
people’s windows. They ran through 
cornfields, carried off pumpkins, 
squashes and gourds, while they 
danced in their wicked glee. 

Worst of all, if a careless child had 
the misfortune to leave his toys 
outside, the goblins carried them 
away and hid them so they could 
not be found. 


When they had done all the 
mischief possible, they started back 
to the woods for their supper which 
the old witch with the old black cat 
was busy preparing for them. Great 
was their surprise to find the witch 
gone and in her place hundreds of 
little Brownies sitting around the 
fire, clasping their knees with their 
hands, rocking back and forth, and 
looking very sad. 

‘‘What does this mean?” asked the 
hobgoblins. 

All the Brownies shook their 
heads. “Shame on you, shame on 
you,” they said. ‘‘What have you 
done? How disappointed people will 
be to find their homes upset and all 
marked up, and their food gone. Do 
you call that sport?” 

‘‘Ha! Ha! laughed the gob- 
lins gleefully. ‘Ha! Ha! Ha!”’ 

Up jumped the Brownies and 
tossed the hobgoblins into the old 
black kettle and stirred them up. 
Then away they scampered, jump- 
ing from house to house, trying to 
put things in order. 

As Farmer Jones had not finished 
gathering his vegetables they quickly 
dug up his parsnips and rutabagas 
and carried his pumpkins to the 
storehouse. 
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When all the work was finished, 
the little Brownies returned to the 
woods very tired but pleased. There 
they found the old witch with her 
old black cat stirring up trouble in 
her huge black kettle. 

“Take your troublesome kettle 
and be gone,” said the Brownies. 
“In our woods we want only those 
who make people happy.” 

“Hoot! Hoot!’ squawked 
crabby old owl in the tree. 

There was a sound of thunder, a 
great rumbling, a gust of wind, 


the 


smoke and soot filled the air, and 
away went the old woman with her 
old black cat and her kettle full of 
wicked hobgoblins. 

The next morning, when the sun 
peeped over the hills and whispered 
a bright good-morning to Mother 
Nature, Cotton-tail awoke. He 
rubbed his sleepy eyes, stretched him- 
self as he yawned, and looked for his 
friend Silver Squirrel. 

There he was stretched out beside 
him, still fast asleep. He was the 
queerest looking creature you ever 
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saw, his nose was blackened with 
soot and his coat was covered with 
dust. 


‘‘Wake up, Silver,” called Cotton- 
tail. ‘We must have fallen asleep. 
My, what a sight you are!”’ 


Silver Squirrel looked up, his eyes 
opening wide with surprise, for 
Cotton-tail looked even worse than 
his friend. 


“Dear me,”’ cried Silver Squirrel, 
jumping to his feet, “fare you a 
hobgoblin?”’ 


Five Dollars 
Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. .. The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in January issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than December 5th. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do with the Child Who Shows 
No Interest in School? 


When school opens each year and tiny fellows ex- 
perience their first days at school, there are always new 
problems. But never in my experience have I had a 
pupil like this one. Always before, each child was eager to 
do everything that other children did. But I have found 


The Prize Award 


nothing to interest this child. Whether it is to read, 
write, play games or build with blocks—‘“‘he doesn’t want 
to.”’ He will sometimes say, ‘‘I can’t.’”” What would you 
do for him? 


—ELoisE Woops 


in the September 


“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The award for the problem: ‘‘What would you do with the child who is a tattler?’’ submitted by 
Laura Murray, has been awarded to Esther M. Reagan. Her solution is as follows: 


The first day of school a group of new faces greeted 
the teacher. She knew most of them because she had 
watched them in other grades and on the playground. 
Now they were her class. 

She had decided just to talk and hear talk for a while. 
Each child contributed something out of his experiences 
which he thought might outshine the others. After one 
little boy’s rather colorful experience, a classmate rose 
and came to the teacher. He whispered, ‘‘Don’t believe 
Peter. He’s an awful liar.”’ 

“Oh! Is he?” said the teacher. ‘Well, I think I’ll 
believe Peter until I’m very sure about it myself.” 

In the days to follow she was to find out that Virgil 
was a tale bearer. What to do? Well, in the first place, 
the tale bearing must be made unprofitable and un- 
interesting. How? 

Finally one day Virgil came all the way in from the 
playground to report that George had gone off the 
school grounds. How far had he gone? Oh! just in the 
edge of the woods. 


“Do you think George should be punished?’’ asked 
the teacher. 


“Sure,” was the quick reply. 


“What do you think would be good punishment?” 
came next. 


“Well, well, maybe he should stay in at recess,’ was 
the solution. 


“Virgil, you are really very much interested in this, 
aren’t you?”’ 

“I guess so.”’ 

“All right, now, since you are interested don’t you 
think it would be a good idea if you just stayed in for 
George? You really have been most worried. You took 
all your time to come and tell me. How about staying in 
for George?”’ 


No, indeed, Virgil was not that much interested. 
After several suggestions of this kind the tale bearing 
was dropped. 


—EsTHER M. REAGAN 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


DONT MISSA SINGLE ISSUE 
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a rich source of 


helpful material,” 


. « « SayS Miss Yvonne Altman, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, Kindergarten Director 


“An outstanding educational magazine 
that contains articles, new ideas, and illus- 
trations that I find especially helpful and 
usable . . . with editorials that stimulate 
as well as forecast. Contains work for all 
grades.” 


AND FROM OTHER TEACHERS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY— 


. a world of good each helps make it impossible to “T don’t think I could begin 
month; contains ideas hard do without JUNIOR ARTS my school work this fall 
to find elsewhere.’”’ Blooming- AND ACTIVITIES in plan- without its help.’’ Mrs. Kelly 
ton, Illinois, Teacher. ning my work.” Olive O. Powell, 5th Grade Teacher. 
“The variety of practical Jury, Art Supervisor, Shamo- Wrightsville, Georgia. 
suggestions and _ teaching kin, Pennsylvania. 


“T find it so really helpful. It is valuable ‘‘In my nine years of teaching experience, 
not only for the material, but also in lit- I have never had a magazine as helpful; 
erature, geography, and music appreci- the best in the field for elementary 
ation.’’ New York City Teacher. teachers.” Arcata, California, Teacher. 


. 


Thousands of other teachers are finding out the same things—for the circulation 


of of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES has more than ‘doubled in the past year. 


it 
NEWER .. . JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES has added several 
new teachers and supervisors to its growing list of editors. Many new ideas in project 
form and directions for their application are included each month. 


BIGGER . . . JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES now has more pages 


than ever before—more pages of units, projects, and craft material that will fit into 
your teaching program and will enthrall the children. 


BETTER . . . The entirely revised editorial content of JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES makes it indispensable. JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
will contain the answers to thousands of teachers’ questions on the ways and means 
of integrating class work, planning programs, music, and radio. 


” JUNIOR ‘ARTS AND ACTIVITIES — THE ONLY MONTHLY TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE 
containing such an abundance of creative project material, activities, and ideas for 
ed integrate class work in all elementary grades! One of the best liked, most useful and 
stimulating magazines published for teacher and pupil. 
Planned and prepared to give all your pupils an equal opportunity. Every 
2” issue is brimful of practical project material, information, and ideas—activities that 
will give each child a chance to participate. This material, profusely illustrated, is 
_ presented in a way that immediately captures the interest of every pupil, makes all 
regular studies fun—easy to remember. 
10 BIG NUMBERS 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
rou . 0 0) Please enter my subscription for Junior Arts and Activities for 
for C1 1 year, at $2.00 C3 years, at $4.00 (I save $2.00) 
0k 
rin issue. Otherwise I shall remit on or before December 5th. 


NO MONEY NOW 


YOU MAY REMIT 
LATER 
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Phyllis I. Britcher 


When November comes the trees begin to 
look bare. The winds have blown seeds from the 
dry plants and they lie buried in the ground 
waiting for another spring. 


The gardener has collected the seeds he wants 
to plant another year. 


The farmer has stored his barns full of hay for 
his cows and horses. The farmer’s wife has 
stored away many fruits,—pears, plums and 
apples,—as well as vegetables. 


The little squirrels seem to know that winter 
is coming, too. They have filled their holes with 
acorns and nuts. 


Construction 


Blue—Sky Brown | 

Gray—Squirrel Yellow Leaves 

Black—Tree Red | 
Green—Acorns 


Fy 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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NOVEMBER IS A BAKER Marguerite Gode 


November is a baker. With fingers skilled and nimble, One dash of autumn color, 

It is his task to bake He measures, stirs and pours Brown nuts and apples red, 
For all the waiting children A mixture recommended The last bright fruits of harvest 
A big Thanksgiving cake. For parties out of doors. From summer’s garden bed. 

He salts it well with frost flakes, November is a baker, 

And molds it with white flour And when the cake is done, 
That tumbles from a cloud shelf He spreads an icy frosting 

In one gay snowy shower. That sparkles in the sun. 


Give me 10 days to show you 


how this big teaching book 
Saves your time —aids lessons 


492 pages showing 629 examples of what children like to do 
plus 855 drawings, diagrams, and instructions direct from the 
classrooms of teachers who get successful results. 


1 to Graded work in each of the 16 big chapters puts the work 
the within reach of every class from beginners to upper grades. All 
und the projects and plans, all lessons and instructions, all illustra- 
tions and diagrams help you to one big objective—better and 
easier work. 
ants 
388 illustrated instruction pages show you how to draw, 
f model, design, make posters, make toys, etc. You find helps 
fond for using water colors, pencils, pens, crayons, clay, paper, cloth, - 
puppets. 
Send Now -see this Big Book 
: After 10 days vou decide 
inter 
with 
Send this FREE Trial Coupon 
16 Chapters packed with help | P | 
1. Drawing Objects, Trees, 8. Design — The Application | SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE | 
Landscapes 9. Posters 4911 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
2. Drawing — Birds, Animals, 10. Lettering and Booklet Making | Send THE ART TEACHER on 10 days’ trial , | 
People 11. Holiday Projects I'll send $1.00 down payment and agree to pay $2.00 a 
3. Torn and Cut-Paper Work 12. Toys and Woodwork | month for 4 months or return the book carefully wrapped. | 
eaves 4. Painting and Color 13. Sewing, Weaving, Basketry | ne l 
5. Illustration and Blackboard 14. Home and Garden ' 
Drawing 15. Puppets and Stagecraft | School Address biog 
6. Modeling and Pottery 16. Picture Study and Nature City or Town State 
7. Desig The Design Unit Study | 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 


An Informal Reading Stimulus 


Wuen a new month comes 
around, look in your record book and 
ascertain what children have birth- 
days in this month. Have a special 
place on the blackboard for this 
information and head the item— 


January (or as the month may be) 
Birthdays 


JANUARY 4—Mary Helen 
JANUARY 16—Tommy Teal 
JANUARY 25—Nellie May 
JANUARY 29—Harry Adam 

On the days when the birthdays 
occur, draw a picture of a birthday 
cake on a standard. Let the birthday 
child choose the color of the candles 
for his cake (red, yellow, orange, 
green, blue, purple). Draw the 
proper number of candles on the 
cake. 

(A pasteboard cake on a paste- 
board standard may be used with 
slits in the top in which colored 
pasteboard candles may be inserted; 
a cake of this type could be used for 
the birthdays throughout the year.) 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 


soft lead. 


Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Near the cake write or print on 
the blackboard— 


Today is Mary Helen’s birthday. 

How old is she? 

Count the candles on her cake. 

Happy Birthday, Mary Helen. 

Many happy returns of the day! 
—Maupbe M. GRANT 


Ideas for Art 


For variety in Kindergarten 
Art period give each child a sheet of 
drawing paper with numerous circles 
on it. Encourage the children to add 
lines, circles, etc., to develop other 
figures. For example: ears, whiskers 
and tails may be added to make a 
rabbit or a kitten. Handles may be 
added for cups, strings drawn to 
make balloons. If desired the 
children may draw their own sheet 
of circles before developing other 
figures. This helps to encourage 
originality as well as to develop 
ability in free-hand drawing. 

—HERAL G. HEpccock 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


Overcoming Difficulties 


Ir 1s difficult for some children 
in kindergarten to follow a line 
accurately when cutting or coloring 
a definite form. Pretend that the line 
to be followed is a sidewalk and that 
the scissors or the crayon are taking 
steps on the walk. The game spirit 
makes the task much easier and the 
accuracy in cutting and coloring will 
be improved. 


Give each child two identical 
objects on one page, such as two 
balls, two trees, etc. Ask each child 
to color them and then to place a 
mark by the one which shows the 
best coloring. If any child fails to 
mark the best coloring the error can 
be detected readily by some group 
member and pointed out to the 
individual. This increases interest in 
improving and also develops the 
ability to make a selection of the 
object showing the better work. 

—HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 


(Continued on page 63) 


pinion is divided 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Ready to Use - Master Copies 


HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
ALL GRADES -. ALL SUBJECTS 
Printed In Duplicating Ink 


Order These Workbooks Today ! 


READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 


ARITHMETIC — 
60 Pages - Each Grade 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 


LANGUAGE DRILLS-— 
60 Pages — Each Grade 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade 
SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 
32 Pages — Each Unit 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 
Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose (Pre-Primer 7 5c each 


Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 

Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) | 

Scottie and His Friends |Grade 3) 1 .OO 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) 
Exploring Today (Grade 5 6) 


each 


Send for Complete Cutalogue 


Ha yes School Publishing@o. 


714 NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, PA. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


JERSEY City, 


Discovery Room 


Mucu joy and achievement are 
resulting from our experiment this 
year with a ‘‘discovery room.”’ The 
children say, ‘““The discovery room is 
an empty schoolroom full of lots of 
good things.’’ This means, of course, 
that the old type of schoolroom 
furnishings has been taken out and 
the room is equipped for “‘activity”’ 
purposes—all kinds of industrial 
art materials, such as weaving, clay, 
paints and chalks of several kinds, 
much paper, workbenches, etc. It 
is a real “doing”? room. A case for 
displaying the products is there, 
also books on Indians and industrial 
art subjects for reference. 


The work “discovery” indicates 
that the child is free to work around 
the things offered him, with the 
expectation that he will make dis- 
coveries with the material things he 
manipulates and, best of all, that 
he will make discoveries about his 
own abilities and interests. A fertile 
ground is presented upon which his 
curiosity, imagination and inventive- 
ness can have free play. There is 
also the discovery of co-operation, 
which is of considerable value. The 
child finds out he needs help, some- 


bought for primary grade writing, these 


Dixon pencils are considered standard: 


“Beginners'” 308 
“Laddie” 304 


“Sight Saver” 308-SS 


By these all are judged 


SCHOOL BUREAU 205-J 


NEW 


Tested Schoolroom Helps—Continued 


special pencils are 


JERSEY 


one who is_ stronger or more 
intelligent, and working together for 
mutual benefit results. 

This picture presents a most 
marvelous opportunity for a good 
observing teacher to make many 
discoveries about her children. 

BERTHA G. RAMES 


(Continued on page 64) 


Elementary Hand Craft 
Projects 


A book of patterns and directions for mak- 
ing projects in woodwork, Keene cement, 
and linoleum block printing. Prepared espe- 
cially for rural and small schools having 
limited equipment. Projects for all grades. 


$1 postpaid. Address D. C. Blide, Industrial 
Arts Dep’t, State Teachers College, Minot, 
North Dakota. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
FOR YOUR CLASS OR YOURSELF 


Write to us for information and samples of ‘* Brown's 
Christmas Greeting Card Assortments."’ Boxes of 
all kinds and personal card assortments of excep- 
tional variety and value. 

We allow a discount of 50%. Write at once for 
information, and get an early start. 


GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 


Dept. 8 Beverly, Mass. 
. Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 
in 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
including two sets of envelopes 
Ww 100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
rite for Samples 100 Visiting Cards $1.00 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 1034 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPANY 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 


merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Training 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE DORMITORY 
INDUSTRIAL WORK 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


mplete education for teaching 
og ementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
Gy re). also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite for of successful alumnae. 
tional College of Education 
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course for training children in the home. Limited 


enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
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Tested Schoolroom 
Helps—Concluded 


Changeable Picture Frames 


Ar scuoot and at home it is 
important to acquaint children with 
worth-while and educational pic- 
tures. 

Embroidery hoops are very adapt- 
able and have a natural wood finish. 
Famous paintings are found in 
magazines and there are beautiful 
pictures of foods that are helpful for 
health education. 

To mount picture paste it on 
material and press under books 
until dry. If picture is smaller than 
hoop, material with small pattern 
(checks, dots and plaids) makes a 
nice border. 

Of course the picture is inserted 
in the hoop like embroidery and the 
surplus material can be gathered up 
in the back. A small bow of yarn or 
ribbon can be fastened to the spring 
of the hoop to hang the picture. 

This process makes it possible for 
children to choose, mount and 
change their own pictures. 

—WILMA BEAN 


Making M’s and N’s 


THe similarity of ‘m’” and 
makes for many written spelling 
errors. 

I teach these letter formations in 
this way. As I write on the black- 
board, I say, “‘Here are two hills, 
round at the top.”’ As I write, I say, 
“One round hill, another round 
hill.” I place the figures 1 and 2 at 
the top of the little round hills like 
this—7z Children practice a few 
times, then write ‘‘72¢@22+zyv”’ and 


if you want or need a little bit of fun 
write “‘nanny goat.” 

Work on ‘“‘m” next in the same 
way. ‘‘m’’ of course has three round 
hills. Teacher writes and numbers 
the round hills. Children write and 
number the three round hills. Write 
the word ‘‘man’’—then write 
‘‘mammy’’—maybe a bit of fun there, 
too. Humor lightens the task and has 
psychological value in fixing the 
learning. If the teacher is living 
right with her children she will not 
be afraid of sprinklings of humor 
through her work. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


November Art 


Lessons 
(Continued from page 32) 


(3) was used to fill the spaces. If 
this were done on cloth, (a small 
piece of Indianhead) the dividing 
lines could be pulled threads of some 
dark color. Use wax crayons for 
coloring on cloth. To set crayon 
stenciling on cloth, lay a piece of 
clean wrapping paper over the work, 
and press with a hot iron. Be sure not 
to drag the paper over the work, as 
it will smudge the coloring. When 
once set, the material will endure 
careful washing and pressing. To 
brighten the colors at any future 
time, simply restencil. 

Design (C) shows a decorated 
paper napkin. Use a pattern for 
tracing in the outline of the unit (4). 
One half of the area of this unit is 
needed for making the design for the 
stencil (5). Try marking the unit in 
blue. Then outline the stenciled red 
flower and green leaves, in blue also. 
It makes a richer and heavier effect. 
This problem may be applied to 
borders, book covers and other 
lessons. 


Arithmetic Rhymes 
(Page 24) 


Our arithmetic rhyme this month, 
again tells us facts about one of the 
nursery rhymes that we have never 
heard about before. It offers pleasant 
reading, simple number work, and a 
lesson in writing. It can be used as a 
topic for illustrating in crayon, 
water color or cut-paper work. 


Mitzi and Mazie 
(Page 39) 
From this page, many lessons may 


be developed in good citizenship and 
better manners. 


Health Poster 
(Page 20) 


Soon winter will set in with its 
cold weather, with its rain and snow. 
Let us play in the sunshine as much 
as we can, for sunshine and fresh 
air keep us healthy and strong. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


U.S BANK BLI 


UNEXCELLED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


WILLIAM BUFFER Px Mae 


Plymouth Bidg. 


DENVER. COLO 


Member W.A.T.A. 


A. GLOOR, A.M., Mgr. 
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